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SIGNS 



OF THE 



ZODIAC. 



Hsec ego admirans, i*eferebam tamen oculios ad terram idea- 
tidem.— Cic. Somn, Scip, 



In the close of the fourth volume a compari- 
son was instituted between a few hieroglyphics 
and their prototypes, and the connexion between 
them satisfactorily pointed out ; but the bringing 
together objects so connected, in order merely to 
establish their several applications to each other, 
ends only in the gratification of an idle curiosity. 
Utility is the true and genuine object of all labour 
and research ; and it is expedient, therefore, to 
shew, by some solid example, that the study of 
these matters may lead probably to useful results. 
Now it is certain that the signs of the zodiac are 
really hieroglyphics, however little they may 
have been esteemed so in later times : not only 
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are they frequently found individually among 
other hieroglyphics, but there are several zodiacs 
in specie, and many Isiac tablets in the nature of 
zodiacs, still existing in the temples of Egypt, 
where the other hieroglyphics are found, and 
they are not to be distinguished from these last, 
either in respect of method of invention or style 
of execution : while almost all other hierogly- 
phics have sunk into oblivion, these have sur- 
vived the wreck, and having a known application 
to fixed spaces in the heavens, are in daily use 
in the important science of astronomy.* 

What was the origin of the signs of the zodiac? 
what induced the early astronomers to designate 
particular portions of the heavens by the symbols 
of a ram, a bull, or a lion, rather than by any 
other animals ? These questions are to this day 
a subject of dispute. That the choice of those and 



* The symbols that lie in the province of heraldry are 
gtill likewise in common use ; and they ure most of them 
of the nature of hieroglyphics, and many of them real 
hieroglyphics and of the greatest antiquity: but they are 
no longer, like the signs of the zodiac, applied to any sci- 
entific purpose, that for which they seem to have been 
originally employed, namely, to furnish evidence in mat- 
ters of genealogy, and thereby in family property, being 
now utterly obsolete. 



the other animals and objects of which the zodiac 
is composed, originated in any positive likeness 
between them and the portions of the heavens 
which they represent, or of any detached number 
of stars therein, a transient view of those stars, 
whether with a telescope or the naked eye, is 
sufficient to negative. Still less can these deno- 
minations be supposed to have their origin in the 
usefulness of those animals and objects to man- 
kind ; for however true it may be that some of 
them are useful to mankind, it can by no means 
be said of the greater part : yet still the universal 
convention which has stamped upon those por- 
tions of the heavens the names by which they 
are designated, can never be deemed to have been 
the effect of mere accident : it appears, indeed, 
satisfactorily, that this matter may be traced to a 
more rational cause. 

The twelve signs or constellations, collectively 
taken, occupy the ecliptic, or that space in the 
heavens through which the sun passes in the 
complete period of a year, of which, therefore, 
one-twelfth part is traversed in the time of a 
month ; and since the earth itself, during the pe- 
riod of the sun's annual circuit, comes back again 
to the same point nearly from whence it had set 
out at the beginning of the year, (by which, in 
fact, it is evidenced that the sun has completed 
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fiis circuit,) and of course performs a twelfth p^r? 
of his progress towards that point in the lime of 
a month, that circumstance might lead, naturally 
enough, to the notion of establishing an artificial 
connexion between the space in the heavens tra- 
versed by the sun, and the correspondent quan- 
tity of space on the earth, through which the 
earth in the same time, that is, in any given num- 
ber of months, should advance in its return to- 
wards* its original point of outset. This again 
might lead, as naturally, to the fancying of an 
ideal resemblance between the several portions 
of the circumference of the globe, and the corre- 
sponding monthly portions of the sun*s circular 
path in the ecliptic, as marked there by the stars 
successively traversed by him : such idea being 
controled only by the propriety of ascribing those 
portions of the globe which lie under the tropics 
to those portions of the heavens (or, in other 
words, to those constellations) which the sun 
traverses when in the tropics, and contriving the 
other signs or constellations in the heavens as 
nearly as possible in conformity with a like rule. 

Upon these simple principles I conceive the in- 
vention of the signs to have been originally 
founded ; the only thing remaining necessary, in 
order to 'determine how much of his course the 
sun had at any time run, being, to agree whicli 
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of the signs should be called the first, from whence 
that course should be measured ; it being ob- 
viously immaterial which of the twelve should be 
thus conventionally considered as the first. 

The sign established from time immemorial as 
the first, is Aries, the Ram : and whether the 
choice of it as such was altogether the. eflfect of 
accident, or proceeded upon more solid reasons, it 
is not to be doubted that the true prototype of the 
Ram is to be found in the British Islands ; and 
that of its head in particular, by which it is often 
simply designated, in Ireland. 

Aries. In order to have the similitude between 
the sign Aries and its prototype (still keeping in 
view the idea of a supposed resemblance between 
certain distinct portions, of the heavens and of the 
earth, as above stated) it is to be remembered that 
the figure of that sign is commonly represented as 
looking sideways or backwards, (vide the Zodiac* in 
the Frontispiece) and sometimes as lying down ; 
and, if the map of the British Islands be examined 
sideways, that is, with the north at the left hand 
instead of being uppermost, as maps of the earth 



* This zodiac is copied from that inserted in Spence's 
Polymetis, which was engraved from the reliefs on the 
globe, supported by the statue of Atlas in the Vatican at 
Rome. 



are usually drawn, it will be seen that Ireland 
has a strong likeness to the head of a ram, its face 
looking southward, the brow at Wexford, nose at 
Cape Clear, and its horn winding round the pro- 
vince of Connaught up the river Shannon. If 
now the reader, having still the east side of the 
map uppermost, will conceive the Ram's head 
(or Ireland) to be raised a little out of the plane 
of the map, the larger of the two British islands, 
together with the Hebrides, will be found to re- 
semble the legs and body of the Ram, behind its 
head so looking sideways or backwards, and as it 
were lying down, in which last attitude it is in 
feet represented in the Egyptian zodiac presently 
mentioned ; that is to say, the near hind-leg and 
thigh will extend from the coast of Norfolk to 
Cape Cornwall, and the off leg through South 
Wales; the tail will be formed by Kent and 
Sussex ; and (the body stretching to the North) 
the shoulders will be in the counties of Murray 
and Aberdeen in Scotland, the off fore-leg in the 
county of Sutherland and the near fore-leg in the 
Hebrides; the whole resembling figure 149, as 
drawn below : which the reader is requested to 
compare with the general aspect of any map of the 
British Islands. 
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Fig. 1;50. 




Taurus. As the sun travels apparently from the 
east to the west, the groupe of stars which marks 
his next position as a sign in the heavens, should 
of course correspond with a portion of the globe 
situate to the westward of that to which the sign 
of Aries has been referred. The second sign is 
Taurus, the Bull ; which as seen in the zodiac 
in the frontispiece of this volume, may be con- 
sidered as looking downwards rather than back- 
wards (owing, I imagine, to an error in theoi^iginal 
draftsman or engraver ;) but in the zodiac en- 
graved among the plates that accompany Denon's 
Travels in Egypt (pi. 130) the Bull is drawn 
looking backwards, as clearly and plainly as the 
Ram in the first sign : and if the reader will turn 
the map of the globe upside down, or with the 



north downwards, and so view it backwards, he 
will perceive the resemblance of the forepart of a 
bull (as in the zodiac of the frontispiece) com- 
posed of the Atlantic Ocean, together with the 
great gulf of the West Indies and Baffin's Bay* 
The head of the Bull will be in the center of the 
Atlantic, with the face in the West Indian Gulf; 
the nose will be in the Gulf of Mexico ; the eye, 
in the path of the sun, in the Tropic of Cancer ; 
the left horn formed by South America, and the 
right by the continent of Africa; while its two 
fore-legs extend into Hudson'^ and Baffin's Bay, 
and the body into the Icy Sea by way of Spitzber- 
gen; resembling in its entirety, Fig 151, 
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Ifl the Egyptian zodiac the Bull is drawn running 
at full speed, which may arise from the portion of 
the globe which this sign represents, being com- 
posed of water or the sea. 

It may be here necessary, perhaps, to premise the 
following remarks : first, that this short treatise, 
being intended, as above mentioned, merely to give 
an explanation of a few symbols which are un- 
doubtedly hieroglyphics, comprizes only an extract 
from a larger, which draws a comparison between 
the Vatican zodiac and the Egyptian zodiac, (both 
above referred to), not solely in respect of the 
twelve signs, but of most of the other constella- 
tions included in them, and though for such a 
purpose, it would have been more in order to have 
put the Egyptian zodiac at the head of this vo- 
lume, as being more decidedly hieroglyphic, rather 
than the Vatican zodiac, yet, from the former 
having some even of the twelve signs (not to speak 
here of other constellations) different from those 
in the modern zodiacs (those, for example, of Virgo 
and Aquarius), I have gone somewhat out of my 
course, and adopted the latter on the present occa- 
sion, since those differences from the Egyptian 
zodiac (while the other sigqs and constellations 
remain the same) do .not make the symbols of the 
Vatican zodiac less hieroglyphic in their nature. 
Another observation which it is essential to make 
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is this; that the order of the signs in the two zo- 
diacs is contrariwise. In the Egyptian zodiac, 
which is painted or engraved upon the ceiling 
of a chamber, that is, in the position in which a 
spectator would view the concave vault of the 
heavens, the order is from right to left, agreeing 
with the apparent motion of the sun from east 
to west : but in the Vatican zodiac, which 
is carved upon a convex" globe, and so comes 
under the eye instead of over it, the order is 
reversed, or from left to right ; just as if one 
were first to look into the crown of a hat, and then 
turn it and look down upon its crown, it would be 
found that that which was on the right hand of 
its center before, would now be on the left. 

Gemini. In proceeding still to the westward, 
according to the apparent course of the sun, the 
next portion of the globe is the continent of Ame- 
rica, which indeed came partly under considera- 
tion, in treating of the last sign Taurus, when 
the great gulf of the West-Indies was mentioned, 
and which being separated into two great divisions, 
North and South, has caused the next sign to be re- 
presented by two figures, called Gemini, the Twins. 
I am aware that this supposition, in either case, 
carries back the discovery of America to an aera 
antecedent to the invention of the zodiac ; and who 
shall presume to st^te the aera at which that dis- 



fCovery was really made ? The oldest books we 
have, the sacred Scriptures and Homer, are full of 
evident proofs of its being most accurately known 
in those times : but as the reader (without inves- 
tigation probably) may have given credit to the 
beautiful fable of Columbus's expedition as a 
reality, it may be expedient to devote a few short 
sentences to the examination of that fable. To 
believe that the Greeks and Romans (whether they 
were in truth the nations they are commonly 
supposed to have been, or merely fabulous types 
of other nations, the more natural depositories of 
wealth, of power, and of science,) attained to the 
perfection for which they are celebrated in all the 
elegant arts of poetry, painting, statuary, and 
architecture ; and at the same time to have had 
the very limited knowledge we impute to them, 
of the globe they inhabited, is it not to believe and 
to presume that which is contrary to the course 
of nature and to the common order of things ? Is 
not such a supposition totally irreconcileable with 
the habits of two nations so^curious and inquisitive, 
^ as the Greeks and Romans are said to have been ? 
Is there any thing in which the appetite so much 
increases by being gratified, as in matters of dis- 
covery by land and sea? and does not the common 
story of Alexander's weeping that he had no more 
worlds to conquer, necessarily imply that he had 
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a full knowledge of that in which he lived? It is 
admitted that the Romans were acquainted with 
India, and that Alexander himself penetrated 
there. Could those who had a knowledge of India 
have remained for any long time ignorant of 
China ? and must not a knowledge of China have 
led to that of Tartary ; and of Tartary (in process 
of time) to that of America; it being recollected 
that the Chinese, if not the Tartars, have been in 
all ages remarkably addicted to navigation ? Such, 
I apprehend, was indeed the true path of discovery 
on the Asiatic side of the globe (but it was different 
undoubtedly on the European side, though by no 
means such as is commonly understood), and the 
name alone of Columbus is a record of it ; for 
Columbus, a dove, is a synonyme of Turtur, a 
dove, by which symbol, Tartary, from their resem- 
blance in name, was by the ancients enigmatically 
designated. By a like interpretation the name of 
Pizarro, one of the first conquerors in America, 
will be found to be only the same as Serapis, re- 
versed ; and I have somewhere met with an en- 
graving, of either a gem or a statue, inscribed o Zsvs 
ZffaTTij, in which North America was pourtrayed 
under a human figure sitting, with the three- 
headed dog Cerberus, answering to South America, 
at his feet. So again Montezuma, supposed to be 
one of the great American heroes, I take to be no 
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other than an index, pointing by his name, monte 
summo, to the vast height of the Andes mountains. 
And thus again, the term Amazon I take to be 
compounded of alpha and fjLoc^og or fj^oc^ov a breast, 
and to be the poetic or enigmatical name of the 
river Maranon, which having its chief course 
nearly parallel to the equator or first parallel of 
latitude from which all the others are reckoned, is 
referred to by the alpha or first letter ; and as it 
runs round a district situate to the north of its 
mouth, which has a most strikins: resemblance 
to a female breast, that circumstance is denot- 
ed accordingly by the latter part of that name. 
And it is for the reader to pronounce whether 
the seated figure of the hieroglyphic groupe in 
PI. TV., inserted in the sixth vol. post, as having 
the alpha inscribed over her head and all over her 
robe ; as distinguished by a single female breast ; 
as having a line or rod, a symbol of the equatorial 
line, in her hand ; as having the foot of her throne 
inscribed by nine crosses, (or tens,) within circles, 
marking thereby ninety desrrees or one quarter of 
the globe ; and as having, in two several places, 
smoking-pipes, as indices, pprhaps, from whence 
tobacco first came ; is not likely to have been 
intended to represent America ; while the other 
human figure, holding to the former a bird likp; a 
turtle dove, or turtur, standing over a vessel which 
has the shape of the country of China, and is in- 
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scribed with marks as of bricks, pointing perhaps 
to the famous wall of China, from which limit 
Tartary begins, is not a like simple indication of 
this last country Tartary ; and if the reader should 
be struck with the resemblance between this 
groupe in plate IV., and that of fig. 149, ante, 
which was intended to give a general idea of the 
groupe formed by the shadows of the moon, as 
viewed with the naked eye ; I am, for my own 
part, not disinclined to believe that such a simi- 
litude between the former and the appearances in 
the moon might have been intended, in order 
thereby to intimate that the course of the tides, 
which are so closely connected with the changes 
of the moon, was the true cause of the discovery 
of America on the European side. But however 
that may be, and at whatever period the old and 
new continents, as they are called, became known 
to each other ; as they were separated from each 
other by a considerable tract of sea, it must at 
first have been considered as a discovery ; and 
that it was made by the old continent is next to 
a certainty, from the immemorially abject state of 
the human species (which must necessarily, there- 
fore, have been incurious and unenterprizing) in 
every part of the new continent. The latter, 
therefore, as between the two, would naturally 
acquire that name of the new continent, and as it 
is separated into two great portions, both which 
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became known as it were by a new birth, and pro- 
bably about the same time, they are together 
aptly designated in the sign by two infants, thence 
called Gemini, or the Twins. In conformity with 
this same idea, the country of America is fre* 
quently typified in the inscriptions on ancient 
gems, under the name of the City of Naples, 
Nca voXiff, and its inhabitants as Neapolitans, Nf«- 
voXtTwy, just as the part of America first discovered 
on the European side, is at this day, so long after 
that event, called Newfoundland. Many ancient 
writings also treat of America under the name of 
Naples, or N«a ^roXic, and hence it was that a cer- 
tain disease, which unquestionably had its origin 
in America, has been said to have become first 
known in Europe at the siege of Naples, about 
three centuries ago, (that 4s, about the time of the 
supposed first discovery of America,) but we 
should be nearer the real truth if we understand 
thereby not the city of that name in, Italy, but 
the undiscovered country of America. The num- 
ber of proofs that America was perfectly well 
known to the ancients is without limit, some of 
which will appear in the future progress of this 
volume, and others, most conclusive, in the 
next ; but, to return to my subject, the reason 
for designating the third sign by the name of Ge* 
mini or the Twins, is not merely (as above in 
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part assigned,) the circumstance of theicontinent 
of America being divided into two great separate 
portions. The true prototype of tiie sign is to 
be found in the West Indian Gulf, which lies 
in the middle between those two divisions of the 
continent, which gulf will be seen on inspect- 
ing the map, to resemble two boys, the head and 
face of the one situate in the smaller gulf of 
Mexico, and those of the other in the gulf of 
Panama, by Terra Firma, with their arms appa- 
rently intertwined together, as they are copied 
from their prototype in 

Fig. 159. 




i 
I conclude this article with observing, that a 
reason for ascribing the sign of the Twins to the 
double continent of America, yet stronger than 
either of the two above noticed, will result from 
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a consideration of the physical matters which are 
reserved. . 

Cancer, Behind .x\nnerica, westward, comes 
next in succession that vast portion of the terra- 
queous globe, called the Pacific Ocean, and this, 
I apprehend to be represented by the set of stars 
composing the sign Cancer, or the Crab. The 
head of the animal is to be conceived as fronting 
the south, with its eyes situate at the openings 
between the different groupes of fslands in that 
sea, the Society, the Friendly, and the Marquesas 
idands. Its legs are formed by the outlines of 
thfe different projections in the coasts of Tartary 
and China, (such as Kajnschalka, Corea, the Isles 
of Japan, and the rest,) on the one side ; and' by 
those of the islands on the north-west coast of 
America, and the promontory of California, on 
the other ; while, on this last side its left claw, 
or pincher, will be formed by South America, as 
cleft in two by the river Plate; and its right 
claw, more open, by the great island Van Diemen, 
(or New Holland,) which, on its southern side 
opens itself into two pointed promontories. As 
the line of the tropical circle crosses the upper 
part of the Pacific, or the body of the watery 
space thus pointed out as resembling a crab ; so, 
in conformity thereto, is Cancer the sign in which 
the sun comes to jthe tropic in the heavens;^ This 
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sigDy as drawn from a general view of the Pacific, 
is exhibited in 

Fig. 153. 




Leo. In proceeding still westward, the con- 
stellation called Leo, the next station of the sun 
in the heavens, seems clearlv to have been de- 
* signed to represent China and its dependencies ; 
since that country is situate directly to the west- 
ward of the prototype of the last sign, and may 
be seen to resemble a lion, in half profile, fronting 
the Pacific. Its left eye maybe conceived to be 
formed of the circular or oval sea of Gorea, as lying 
between Japan and Tartary ; the left cheek, in 
profile, by the bl^es of Japan ; the right eye by 
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tba gulf of Pekin ; the nose by the Province of 
Corea ; the mouth, by the Yellow Sea ; and the 
beard by the groupes of the Lequeo and Formosa 
Isles. The body of the lion will be made up of 
, China proper ; the two fore legs, by the Philip- 
pine Islands, and the haunches, upon which the 
animal may be supposed to be sitting, of the 
countries of Cochin China, and Malay. The figures 
of China lions, in the posture just now described, 
are familiar to everybody; and it was probably 
fix)m the circumstance of that country being the 
prototype of the sign Leo, that those figures are 
such genejcal ornaments there, and decorate the 

Fig. 154. 
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apartments of the emperor, and the inside and 
outside of many of the public buildings. 'The 
globular balls with which they are frequently 
-furnished in their mouths, may allude to the sun, 
Avhich, in the tropic of Cancer, comes up to the 
Isle of Formosa, near to, or at, the lion's mouth. 
Fig, 154 gives a view of the sign or constellation 
of the Lion, as drawn from such its prototype in 
'^the map. 

Virgo, Westward of China lies the peninsula 
of India, with the Isle of Ceylon. In the zodiac, 
the frontispiece of this volume, the sign Virgo is 
represented with her back towards us, and looking 
backwards ; and if the map of the countries last 
named be turned upside down, so as to be viewed 
backwards, (or in other words, with the south 
. uppermost.) it will be found that tljcy together 
exhibit a very plain likeness of a female kneeling 
down. The head and face are formed bv the Isle 
of Ceylon, and front the . east ; the shoulders, 
stooping, are at Cape Comorin ; the hands and 
ariT)s seem to be folded upon her breast, under a 
robe^ and to extend from Madras to Tanjore ; the 
robe appears to fall forwards before her, about 
J3,^pgal ; while her foot, with the heel upwards, 
. as of a. person kneeling, is formed by the penin- 
^..^.ulapf Guze'rate. .This nun-like figure I take to 
have been the original prototype of the sign 
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Virgo; its attitude well corresponding with that 
rel^ious piety for which the Bramins, and indeed 
the Indians in general, have in all ages been re- 
markable. In the calendar at the beginning of 
an old naissal, at the head of the month corre- 
sponding with the sign Virgo, I remember having 
seen a female figure in this attitude ; but in the 
zodiac in front of this volume, there are but two 
circumstances that seem to lead to the conclu- 
sion, that the prototype of Virgo is to be found 
in Jndia ; first, that she has an ear of Indian corn 
in one of her hands, and secondly, that her other 
hand is in the attitude of pointing to, or indicat- 
ing sornething; this last circumstance, (for reasons 
collateral only to the present inquiry,) I appre- 
hend to allude to the general resemblance which 
India, viewed upside down, bears to the shape of 
a quadrant, or sextant, the instrument used for 
the indication of longitudes at sea. After the 
proofs offered in a former volume, to shew that 
the ancients were well acquainted with the tele- 
scope, the conclusion will be liable to somewhat 
less of doubt, that they had a knowledge of the 
quadrant, or sextant, also; but I do not enter 
upon that question now, further than to niention 
that such a conclusion would give an interpreta- 
tion of the term ayyAo?, and so explain the reason 
why this sign is drawn in the zodiac in the fron- 
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tispiece as an angel with wings ; that is to sagr, 
from the triangular shape of India, or more par*- 
ticularly, from its southern angle, dyytxtfi. ■ It 
may be further worthwhile to rematk, that cmt 
technical name of spinster, to designate a vitgili 
or unmarried person, seems to be drawn from the 
name of this sign as representing India, a country 
which in all ages has been singularly remfarkabJe 
for the exercise of its industry in the spinning 
and manufacture of linen, or rather cotton, cloths. 
Virgo is copied from her prototype in the map, in 

Fig^. 165. 




Libra. This next sign,I apprehend, to have i(tB 
prototype in a vast tract of sea and land, situate 
to th^iprest of that of the sign Vii^o^ This/trtet 
eonipri:^^ the Baltic Sea,, the filadt Sea, and the 
Caspian Sea, with the land and rivers intcrven'* 
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ing; the whole of which together, has a strong 
resemblance to a pair of scales, of which the 
handle is formed by the gulf of Bothnia; the 
beain, by the Baltic, as extending from Denmark 
to Petersburg ; the scales, by the Black Sea, and 
the Caspian ; and the lines that connect th« 
scales with the beam, by the rivers that fall seve- 
rally into the two last mentioned seas ; the whole 
agreeing with 

Fig. 156. 




as drawn from such its prototype. And if the 
reader is put in mind that Torned, in the gulf of 
Bothnia, (which, so situate, comes exactly. at 
the top of the handle of the beam,) is close to 
the solstitial circle, and that it is from that circle 
as its limit that the sun returns back agaiiai to- 
wards the southern solstice, he will admit, pro^ 
bably, the aptness of a pair of scales to expressji 
as a symbol, the Iibration of the earth atteodmn^ 



upon such motion of tUe sun, which takes place 
in that &ign. ' 

•< Scorpio. 'By a stiH further proof ress to th^ W^i^- 
wardy we shall come to the prototype of the sign 
Scorpio, as comprizing Italy, France, and the Bay 
of Biscay, with a portion of Spain ; the interval 
l)etween the two arms of the Scorpion corresponds? 
with the semicircular outline of the Bay of Biscay, 
the borders of which bay constitute those arms ; 
that on the left terminating in the double harbour 
of Toulon and Corunna, in Spain, and so answer- 
ing to the left claw of the Scorpion ; and the 
right, in the double harbour of Brest, and tho 
contiguous little bay of Douarnenez in France, 
answering to its right claw; the body of the Scor- 
pion is formed by France itself, and the tail by 
Italy, turning up in a curve, at its extremity in 
Calabria, the whole as commonly drawn in the 
feign, and represented in 

Fig, 157. 
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\v)iiicU is taken from a general view : of the pro* 
totype. The legs of the Scorpion areiforme^d by 
^e Jsle* of Jersey, Gucf na^y, and 'Alderncy, oa 
^f^jO rig^t) and \>y the Balearic Ifiles« and those of 
jf fir$j,<f^^fld Sardinia on the left. ^ 
^^ ^SffgiU4;^rius. , The $un having now completed 
^is. apparent circuit of the globe from east to west 
^at^ least, according to the prototypes above as- 
signed to .Aries and Scorpio), we can now no longer 
have such his progress for our guide in investigat- 
ing the origin of the remaining signs. It would 
seem, however, after what has been stated, to be 
natural that we should look for their prototj^pes 
in those portions of the globe which have not been 
appropriated to the other signs. It will be ad- 
mitted, I think, accordingly, that the Sagittary 
derives his origin from the great inland sea called 
the Mediterranean. The Sagittary is a centaur or 
fictitious animal made up of half a man and half 
a bull ; and if the east end of the Mediterranean 
be placed uppermost, the resemblance to such an 
animal will be distinctly visible : the head at the 
upper end of it, with the outline of the face formed 
by the coast of Asia Minor as extending from 
Latichea to Rhodes, and the eye formed by the 
isle of Cyprus ; the back and shoulders are at the 
gulph of Tripoli in Africa; and it may be seen that 
the outline of the remaining part of Northern Africa 
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oti the one side, and of the coasts of France and 
Spdin on the other, have an exact resemblance to 
the foreleg of a bull, of which the fetlock will be 
at Gibraltar and the hoof (cleft by the straits) in 
the circular gulf between the coasts of Africa and 
Spain on the outside of the Straits. The whole 
together, as drawn in 

Fig; 1 68 J 
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precisely resembles the constellation in the zodiac 
at the head of this volume, and though the lower 
part of this sign exhibits the whole body of a bull 
(or of a horse, which last its prototype is little less 
like) in the Egyptian zodiac and on other occa« 
aiona, yet I conceive that it was not merely owing 
to the accident of this part of the globe, on which 
the Vatican zodiac is engraved, resting upon the 
shoulders of Atlas its supporter, as mentioned in 
a note on the next sign ; but that it was from 
design, that no more of the bull is drawn on that 
globe than what is above pointed out ; no more of 
a resemblance to the shape of a bull being in fact 
to be found in that sea- In respect of the human 
arms of the figtire and the bow and arrow with 
which they are furnished, the prototypes of the 
former are to be seen in the lower part of Italy and 
. in Malta, while the bow is formed by the island of 
Sicily, and the arrows by the volcano of iEtna; 
it being observable that this sigrj is often repre- 
sented as shooting backwards, in conformity to 
which the stones and other matter thrown from 
that volcano, fall back again to the ground, from 
whence they are cast. The reader may possibly 
incline to give a larger range to the bow, so as 
to include in its line the Islands of Corsica and 
Sardinia, and then take in the volcanoes in the 
Lipari Isles, and that of Vesuvius, as additional 
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aitfows ; this, when the figure is not, considered, 
or drawn as shooting backwards, would seem to 
be necessary. 

• Capricornua. There has hitherto been. little 
reference to the vast continent of Africa, but this 
sign, I apprehend, has an especial relation to it; 
for its eastern and southern outlines, together with 
the great isle of Madagascar, exhibit the likeness 
of a goat's head ; and by the head alone of that 
animal it should seem that the sign ought to be 
marked. If the east sid^ of Africa be placed up- 
permost, such a head may be seea facing the 
south: the eve at lake Maravi; the. left horn 
formed by the isle of Madagascar, the right by the 
country of Ajan, towards the mouth of. the Ara- 
bian gulf; and the neck extending downwards to 
the coast of Guinea, the whole as drawn in 
• , Fig. 169. 
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and here again am I inclined to think it not to to 
the effect of the accident before mentioned^* but of 
design, that no more than the head of the goat w 
exhibited in the zodiac in the Frontispiece, since 
no more is in feet apparent in the prototype; 
though doubtless in the Egyptian zodiac and on 
most other occasions, this sign is made up of a com- 
pound of such a head united to the fore -fins and 
tail of an amphibious fish, by which an allusion 
would seem to be intended to the extensive de- 
^serts of sand and vast marshes of the interior of 
Africa. It remains only to be observed that as 
the sun comes to the winter tropic in this sign, sos 
the lineof that tropic will be seen to cross the 
goats' head in the map ; and as Africa runs'*ont 
into a horn (comu) at its southern extremity,' «ii4 
as the line in question crosses the countty-af tte 
Caffres, those two circumstances together may 
have contributed to give the name of Capricorn to 
this sign. 

Aqiiariits. If it should be thought that so im- 

/ ■ ' 

* Only the head of Capricorn appears here; all 
the other parts of him are hid by the Famese globe's 
resting, in that part, on Atlas's shoulders. This is an 
inconvenience that was not to be avoided ; it must rest 
somewhere ; and something must be lost by that means.-— 
, i^pence's Poly metis, 172. 
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mense a tract of country as the continent of Ame-* 
ricft would have been likely to be brought more 
into view than it has hitherto been, in an arrange* 
ment proceeding on the principles above supposed, 
so natural an expectation will not be disappointed, 
in tracing the prototype of this next sign, which 
exhibits the figure of a young man, drawn some- 
times in the act of pouring out water from two 
vessels, and sometimes only from one. This sign 
(when considered as bearing one water vessel only) 
is to lie ascribed to the largest river in the world, 
the Plate, which vast ttxMvoq ^otok/ms might well merit 
so much notice as to constitute one of the twelve 
signs ; but as in respect of its bearing two water 
vessels, a larger portion of the continent of South 
America must l>e supposed to be.takea in^/soas 
la .comprize the river Amazon, as constituting' it he 
second ves^I. In respect of the ^t/jca^e, if.the 
map. be turned upside down and inspected .back<> 
\«^ard& (apd it is observable that the sig9 ini, «lhe 
^ntiapiepe has his back turned to usi) there may 
\>e seen in the couqtry situate at the mouth of the 
River Pkte the likeness of a young- man^.aa 
popied in 

• ■ . '■; li»i/ ;.»••■ 
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Fig. 160 
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pountigout water frotn an um over his head ; bis 
left 'hatld heit^ at the Lake de los Patos ; his eye 
looking eastward at Lajke Merin ; the urn formed 
by the embouchure of the river; and his right hand 
by th« tr^t of country situate where the Parana 
coming from Lake Xaraye falls into the Plate, 
which tract is called Charruas; and in those 
naimes of Xaraye and Charruas it is impossible not 
to perceive the prototype of that of the sign itself 
Aquarius. The following lines concerning Aqua- 
rius copied from Spence's Polymetis, serve further 
to fix the prototype for him which is above 
assigned* 
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Jam levis obliqua subsedit Aquarius uriia 

Ovid. Fast, 

Capricorno, Phoebe, relicto 

Per Juvenis curres signa regentis aquas. 

liL ib. 

Juvenis nudo formatus mollior ortu. 

Mamlius. 
Troicu|s hauri\t aquas funditque epkcbus ab urn&. 

jlvienus. 

prudentis semper aqnarii. 

Manilius, 

Mternas fundejUem Piscibus undas. 

Id. lb. 

Of these the first alludes to the oblique ^hort 
turn eastward which the river Plate takes, after 
having flowed due south for two thirds of its 
<5oiiFse; thethird, totheCan66^£*(the aborigihcBof 
tbc country) through the Greek woixl uCn, juvciitus; 
the fourth, to the remarkable unmuscolar softness 
of tlie limbs of the Caribbecs: In the fifth line 
we have again allusion to the name of Caribbee 
in the term ephebus ; as also (by a method which 
will hereafter appear to have been anciently most 
common) to the name itsi^lf of the Lake Xarayc 
in the beginning of the line ; while the two last 
Hnes refer to the enormous quantity and the eter- 
nal duration of the streams of the Plate that flow 
from that lake. 

Pisces. . The last of the twelve signs toww its 
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i^rSgin from two seas highly important as channels 

ofcpmmunication between the eastern and western 

parts of the world, the Arabian Gulf or Red Sea 

and the Persian Gulf: the former, as the prototype 

of one of the fishes, has indeed a very marked 

resemblance to a fish, the head being at the straits 

of Bab el Mandel ; the fin at Erkico in Africa, and 

the forked tail at the Isthmus of Suez. The other 

of the two seas, called the Persian Gulf, is little 

less like a fish than the first ; the head being at 

the top of the gulf by the mouth of the Euphrates, 

and the tail at the strait of Mo^andon. Such 

being their prototypes^ they are seen to have their 

heads and tails situate nearly inversely towards 

each other as they are commonly drawn, though 

they are not so cjrawn in the Egyptian zodiac but 

are there more conformable to the representation 

cdf them given in 

Fig. 161. 





us copied from the map. I here quit this subject 
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for thfe present, and content myself with the 
reflection that th€ very ffew pages' which have been 
devoted to it, are sufficient of themselves to 
explain multitudes of passages in all the ancient 
writers, multitudes [of gems and other objects of 
sculpture, and multitudes of coats of arms which 
have been hitherto most imperfectly understood. 
The reader may not be displeased, perhaps, to have 
an opportunity of ej^ercising his own talent for 
research in the investigation of the prototypes of 
the other constellations; aTid it may be satisfactory 
to him to have reason to conclude, from the value 
df the hieroglyphics above explained, that the 
explanation of the other constellations, and other* 
hieroglyphics in gfefteral, would be attended.pn»>baJi^^ 
bly with real and practical utility ^r Sf/:- 
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THR££ CHAPTERS 



ON 



HOMER. 



INTRODUCTION. 



It is impossible not to perceive an affinity be- 
tween the manner of inventing the hieroglyphics 
of the last short treatise on the signs of the zodiac, 
and that of forming the characters introduced in 
the different compositions explained in the four 
first volumes ; if the outlines of the various sha- 
dows in the moon were the basis of these last, 
those of the different portions of the terraqueous 
globe were the foundation of the first ; the me- 
thod of invention in both being precisely similar ; 
the practice of resorting to the outlines of the 
earth for such a purpose being more obvious, and 
not needing the aid of any instrument like the 
telescope, doubtless preceded in order of time, 

D 2 
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and was more general than personifying the sha- 
dows of the mooii ; and though only one instance 
of it hris hitherto been offered, forming the sub- 
ject of the last treatise, yet numberless other 
examples might be given from the ancient classics, 
and from more recent compositions likewise ; apd 
individual instances of the kind will occasionally 
appear in this volume. 

These, however, were not the only methods 
adopted by the old writers and designers of hiefo- 
glyphics ; they ranged in wider fields ; .whnteivier 
was stamped with a character of durability, they 
seem to have seized upon wherever they found 
it, hoping, as it were, for a similar durability to 
their own productions; it may be fit, therefore, 
to give some further idea of the tools with which 
they worked, and of their manner of using them, 
in order that their works themselves maybe rpore 
succinctly elucidated, and more clearly undef- 
9tood. 

= I believe it will be admitted^ more and mpre 
• readily in proportion as it is reflected on, that 
' th^re is scarcely^ any thing more fixed in its 
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ttature than the common name of a country, city, 
-river, or other place, as of that place; or the name 
of any common thing whatever, as of that thing, 
in any known established language : that the 
names of places are little liable to alter will, of 
the two, be the proposition most readily con- 
ceded; but the names of common things, as of a 
horse or a cup, a house or a tree, will be found to 
be a6 little subject to fluctuation; so little indeed, 
that itimaybe almost pronounced impossible that 
nn^ established extensively spoken language should 
•jdffei mil^^ one conceives a whole people to be at 
ityrtce Extinguished by a plague or pestilence: a 
ihing -which, as of a whole people, never yet 
haif]^{>ened, and is in itself utterly improbable. 
That th^' Latin and Greek, therefore, are dead 
languages, whatever credit I might .have long 

- giVt^n to it from the influence of education, I can 
^ i^ever more believe : but what I can very readily 

believe is, that they were never living languages ; 

- find what is very- easily intelligible is, that, either 
from a desire to construct an universal language, 

^'^ar to devise £k language, on the contrary, wWclj 
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should be private, and known to few only, as to 
the learned, they might both have been invented 
as artificial languages ; there are, indeed, two ob- 
vious methods by which such artificial languages 
might be constructed, that is to say, either by 
drawing portions of ihem from all the known ex- 
isting established languages, condensing such de» 
tached portions into one common mass, and sub- 
jecting that mass to conventional grammatical rules ; 
or, secondly, by partially and sparingly distorting 
known terms, and under such slight di^tortidn or 
alteration, giving them in such artificial languageisj 
the same meaning as they had before. Either *f 
these methods would answer the motives above 
supposed, as the probable inducements for the 
designing and forming of such languages, (which 
motives, indeed, may both be considered as con* 
current to the same end,) and upon these princi- 
ples mainly do I apprehend the Latin and Greek 
Jangwages to have been, in reality, invented. But, 
whatever may have been the motives (centefirig 
;iD>of thein, perhaps^ in a desire to disguise dettiaifi 
branches of learning from the vulgar and unen- 
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lightened, to whom, when only half acquked or 
half digested, they might only he sources of abusiei 
and iaceiitives, perhaps, to vice or cringe,) it is 
certain, that artificial languages have been in» 
vented in different seras of the world, as the Saa-» 
sorit. among the Indians, the learned idiom among 
the Chinese, to which may he added, as unspoken 
laftgutiges, tlie Egyptian hieroglyphics, and the 
fnythoiogical statuary of those we call Greeks and 
]^pmana, ;As: to the hieroglyphios and the Greek 
ajad .Roman st^tuajryi, , [nobody, .will deay that they 
coo^titniite mysterious (and disguised, though Ufl<» 
BipokeUj knguages ; aiDd it is not less certain that 
the, writing in such languages as the Latin^jupd 
Qreek^ would, to those who were pot initiate in 
thejfo^ be just as mysterious as the. use of the 
hie^rpglyphics themselves ; and the analogy be^ 
twreen the use of such dead languages, as they 
{^rie qjilted, and that of the hieroglyphics, will be 
fflUpd in. a practical view to be stiU closet^ als 
tj^ey.^ve been 4OTi ployed in a similiar manner, 
4Mi^€jy^ .fpr .(the ip^portapt purpose of.ifpumittg 



]fi^\^?itftJ^(:,pYAs^rp^.^^ every $Oftof valkl- 

a^ej^j^pjyl^^p 'm pvery art.andscieBcJe. >: j "» 
,;,,ptli.e^ fp^tl?p4ft of ,€»nigm»tical idlsgnwe, sob- 
sery^jeptj tp.tjii^ .sapgiq purposes^ might be itbese ; 
%\e, r^ferr^ng tQ^, particular thing by the meutitdiii 
pf apqthe.r thi^gj >[ery d jfFeient i« kind^ but having 
.^. like , ^aoie :^ spui>d$ which is cominonJiy calleid 
ppnpi^g, 9r,fll^y^Pg ^P^^ a word ; the tneating 
.^^H'^^^ia,^ pl^ce ,pr country under cover of i another, 
^^gjnp^j^pme jp^^ual. resemblances^ between the two, 
,{^i^^|^r,jp,/ie^pefif:iPf.vthe:fth?ipe of their outiioebiiiOr 
^||>eif^ Jp^jLngi ,|thp^ /?P?ii;^ fiplpny/ to,; oo ,iti«dfir >l3le 
^<jo^trp>y^l, or ,ii^ , Ipjiiig <;pnneQfeioft,pr,al)iance! with 
^j;^Qj jptl\^r. J ^^^^ f ag^in,. by i^s^jlbiogi ; the^ j oiiqwm^ 
^^^t^^ijj.;^ ^f, fti^pdship, (^fl[\nity, m^^ consanguinity, 

)i^^L[^Mf 9f^.^^^^r as,:<^;iimity,and theiilikey)i.to 
di^^eferf^ ipj^ces. or icopntriesv jaa.they seveoally 
^m^e^iip., .(i^^j^^r^ severed, frqi;n:Otlieir :place«t.and 
^^^unjri^pj^ . l,(;the;)^^er ;^ carry thfi9e^.^s?*Qme 
fjf jth^,p^i^y^.a^,i(Pfj|;^,vnet^iods of.,^niigiBatizing, In 
s^)^/<S?;9('['^S'^fiP'iA ^hWKJfj^P^nrOftt.faU to 9ppqar 
l)lpH^/i??>j>F/ ^ft^^fepJ?f%' L^baj^i Jn lik^i manner is 



the preceding* vofartiefeV ate td Bfe irlSdetstodd iti'a 
^d«i»ecv«iy;'difft^«nt frt^in Mrhat he might have pre- 
,V)M!Ma(3ly*<iiJ[pposedf so ^the twb fatrious poems of 
^JBcMKcn, thfe Ili^ 4nd the Odyssey, i36, in fact> 
jjDoreiftlyi treat of objects of far greater conseqiierice 
rjtiltei} tlioyiipfimarily^ and ostensibly import';* arid 
^thisiiaminbycAJt to sliew^ in the eiisiung disseha- 
, iid0^ I uJI^ indeed, the eiassics in general contained 
,^DOi othen matters^^ than what is now toirniidtiTy 
idir^dj^fistDod &otn Aheipii^ey !wt:)uld be little' ^Brrti 
jtfapfidven or tenJ y^r^'<)f ouf'liVel^ wlrfch We pass 
rSnvAhottGcibisition 'df ^thi^ii* kriguagefe ; b\it' If in 
-flo«juiringt^ theii^ lawguages ^ur youth w'efe" iaf^tlie 
9)inie).tit»c: taught to imVrbe' the various soffe '6f 
^wfordiktioii they contain, their value would be 
/eiqpf3l to lii^tof the Sybil's Books, and their cbh- 
J*tenatstirtduld'b^ learned with pleasure a!s well as 
with-tprdfitj^ To ^ply this reasoning to the 
'Pooro^'of' Homer, if. the different ages' of an^i* 
i<iu>*6y wW^^daily entitled to dll those praisfcs' we 
•^beeioW'Wpdn therti'oh tiie scWe of wfsdirh'and 
ski!) in all the arts and sciences, is it credible that 
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' they would h»ve themselves admired or recoe»- 
mended to the admiration of their posterity twa 
poems, the main subject of one of which would 
appear to be nothing but a series of battles' in a 
quarrel about an adulterous woman ; and in the 
other of which, we find such stories as those of 
the Cyclops, of the Syrens, and of Circe and bie? 
swine: but under a juster view of those poems, 
as framed upon -some or all of the principles of 
disguise above menlioaed, (^nd chiefly tliat of 
describing. great things iioder;ithe.is©mblatice. erf 
sK)allv)\W6r$baM find in the lli^I *all th^ diffexent 
nations of Eurape^(under nmch the same. systems 
of policy as they are at present constituted,) ^i^r 
gaged in a war for a great and legitimate object, 
in which war, through the medium of their colo-*- 
nies, ail 1 the rest of the world is involved, 'ju^t as 
we see the coutse of events carried oti in otf^ 
days. Mr. Hume in one of his Essays* bas faii- 
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* TbCipasisagp alluded to i§ in the sevi!eqteentl^,e^s,aj;pf 
his first volurtie, entitled the Rise of J(rt$ and^ S.cfer^(f^i' <d^^ 
WlpvYs^ ;/, ^^ff^.Q^rp ,now Veitui^d nearly .^p/th^.g^pie 
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cicd a resemblance between the policy of the 
(jrecian states, and that of the different nations 
of Europe* It is amusing to reflect how near be 
was to the truth in this notion, without hitting 
upon the reality : for the ancient writers did, in 
fact, under the disguise and coyer of those little 
States, treat of the affairs aad interests of the va*-^ 
rious countries of Europe at large; and as their 
subject necessarily brought into question the 
colonies belonging to those countries, it took its 
range* by turns through every quarter of th« 
globe."* • In a word ic is utterly incredible to any 
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sitohtion hs before, and Etirope is at present a copy at 
larg^i bf what Or^ce IV. 'vs formerly a pattern in minia^ 
tur^*r. . . y ■ r . ■'■:.. 

m 

t'^.l^'the propositions advanced in the four or five preced- 
ing pages are only so many errors, they are now errors of 
somewhat long standing ; for one of the dissertations men- 
tioned in the preface to the first volume (the one in ques- 
tion, is dated Jan. 19, 1805,) contained the following 
^t<^^nl«, and 1 have since had tDccasibb'to'dotibt the 
With oflh6sestatertient3. ^ - , .ni ; ^ ^ 

ibave loffg'sinee come to a cl^r cJdn\iclfnin in my owtl 
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•'body who reflects but for a moment, thatsosmalla 
country as Greece, surrounded by the Turks, the 

mind^ thai tlie Greeks, the Romans, and the Egyptian!i, 
never were in truth such nations as we suppose them to 
have been ; of which, as to the Romans in particular, Virgil 
gives a hint in his first Eclogue, 20, 

Urbem qaam dicont llomain, Melibate, putavi 

Stultus ego huic nostrs siruiieni-*- 

« 

and indeed I take the languages themselves of Greece and 

' Rome to be no other than (the desiderata of the modems) 

artidcial universal languages, formed out of the difTereot 

'European languages us their foundations: the first being 

:<iO ftfamed at Athens (which city was never probably any 

tbiog more than an university, centrally situated betweM 

«'Europe» Asia^ and Eg}'pt in Africa), and so having the 

.proper (or modern) Greek tobgue for its main basis ; arid 

,.tbe jiecond, tIieX>atiu, invented at Rome by the Catholic> 

or tiaiversal priesthood established there, and so formed 

upon the Italian (or the Spanish rather^ perhaps,) as its 

principal basis: it follo>¥s from hence, that instead of saying 

that an BtigUsh, French, or Italian word'is derived froni a 

Greek onbektio one, we ought in truth tosajrthat theiatter 

are deri^edfaooi the former; Instanoes^of affinity betweto 
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.Genn2^i:is, the Anatolians, the Arabians, and the 
^^f deans (not to mention the Italians, tl^e Spa- 

ihe EngUsh and Latin languages must occur to every body 
Tery frequently ; and to shew a like affinity between the 
English and the Greeks I shall copy fifty exau3ples,.a8 con- 
tained, but not very well selected, in an old book called 
Camden's Remains, p. SC. The author truly adds, that 
" many more might be found, if a man would be idle 
enough to gather them ;'* and I shall premise what he says 
vfey WAy <^f introduction to them, a3 it is possible he might 
have iti^edd^d to insinuate by it the same tiling, as I haf^ 
-beeff» more broadly. stating*. • ' '. ■ < i': 

• -jifc iiB be any glory," say9 he, '^ which the French : ^d 
vI)iutdb'/do^brag of, that many words in their tongoesdd not 
^iAer £ro^D^the Giteeke, I can sliew youi ^as many m tile 
English; whereof 1 will give you a few for a tafite, c^S'thiy 
< h^ve ofleifed themselves in reading; but v»ithal, I trust'lh|kt 
you will not gather by conse(Juence that nve arc desceii^d 
iikom the Grecians. Who doth not see idenlky iii^lhe^e 
♦words,, asif thet one descended from the other? •'' ■ i'- 

-N -. •, . 1- •,,- • ■ ., . . -. •: '....♦', v: : ■■:>r;; -'Ml )nr«v) 
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niards,. and the French, whom, as well as the 
English, we are modestly required to believe in a 
condition of utter barbarismin those time& little 
jfemoved from astate of nature) should havebeea, 



yfOMTTif^ 


grass. 


o^^aro^^ 


an orchard. . 


aoTtifj 


a star. 


oXoq^ 


whole. 


^^gr 


a deejT. 


^Ok^Soq^ 


a rod. 


toxgcc. 


oere. 


pXXOfy 


a rag. 


tt^^ivn^ 


an axe. 


K\JS-OC^y 


to kiss^. 


JC^f/^»i% 


a skirmish. 


Xa^aQoCy 


a crab. 


[A4^€r»}(fgy 


mustaches. 


JCOTTTWi 


to.cut._ , ,,, 


|«tvAn> 


a milL 


fjuiixatay 


to mack. 


CT^O^OC, 


a rope. 


cxbnrr^o, 


to scoll. . . 


XUTTJUj 


to lap. 


XV^lXXfly 


a chupch. ^i 


Aoi(rfof, 


last. 


Oupa, 


a door. - --^ 



vsot^ new. 

xpsxuy' to creak. 

^auAo^, foul. 

fa<rT«j/>j, rest. 
uijv»i, , the moon. 

^xaifiHf ...a. ship. 



t;t9o?, a teat. 

xaATra^fiti/, tO gallop. 

xAi/tMsg, a climbinsr. 

• I ■ ■ » 

ityp^f (r9at, to hang. 
fwAo?5 a foal. 



V / ^ 



.•>•• 



. t. • 



^ I 



to r^ze out^. ... 



..-fA<a^a-.<r^|Ajj ;..: j^S».. j;; 



;..•!■. 
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suffered by thosesurFoundiog natioiis to acquire a 
paramount jnEueace and authority over them. 

«v9a/i, ah udder. trrimvfxt^ to strow. 

iga^ earth, TTompiop^ a pot. 

Ai;;^vo^; a link. «;ixaf, a hulk/* 

For my own part, I canoot bring my mind to conceive 
that languages, in which such chefs-d'auvres were composed 
as exist in the Greek and Latin, could, if ever they were 
spoken at all, ever aftersvards fiave become dead languages; 
any more than I can think it possible thiit the power of 
the Greeks or the Romans, situate where those people are 
supposed to have been, could 4iave been such as in the* 
classic writericihey are enigmatically described ^the negii^. 
tive of which Polybius in his General History very often 
strongly hints,) or thaf; the countries of England, France, 
Spain, &c. should either have been unpeopled at those 
times, or (which, in my view, amounts, as to the present 
point, to the same tiling) enveloped in clouds of baibari^m. 
In a word, I consider the heroes and other characters of 
tlie ancient compositions, to have been only so many 
praeclara nomina, as ancient authors frequently call them, 
or great representative names of things, persons, "arid 

countries, abundantly greater than themselves. > * 

All 
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Tbefcrmer supposition is infinitely more probsbfe 
m itsetf ; ftndthat probability will be greiifly in- 

All tliat I have thus rapidly said of Greece and Rome 
applies as strongly to Egypt; and indeed a very slight 
sarvey of the geographical position of Egypt must makk 
it manifest^ that it never could have subsisted at all, ere^ 
at a colony^ much less become capable of foun<Kng Mioh 
stupendous monuments of art as remain there^ anleas m nimt 
the protection of some great maritime power. It it vcrjr 
certain that each of the points ihus hastily touched, tterUit 
of itself a dissertation in detail : but even the litde whiqb 
I have here stopped to say, may throw light and borrow 
light from what follows hereafter : the troth of these mat- . 
ters appearing indeed more plainly^ when many of them 
are judged together, than when taken singly. I conQlui)e» 
iherefore, these preliminary observations with this remark^ 
that the suppositions above stated, combined with othert 
perfectly consistent and collateral to them, would serve td 
explain a thousand prodigies, to solve a thousand enigmat 
and to remove a thousand difficulties, which are found in 
all the ancient authors and remains of art; whereas, with- 
out them it is impossible to understiind almost any of those 

I \ . 

monuments of genius; and, withont them, we are called 
upon to give implicit belief to such wild conceits asi 
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m^sedyAvb^QyUpofi turning to the other great foetti 
o^ Hofoer, the Odyssey, we find an account ctf a 
war nearly similar to that of the Iliad, with a graft 

therein by way of episode, containing a detailed ac- 

*<■■.•■■■■ 

count of India, China, Tartary, and America, coun- 
tries with which, from their distance from Europe 
aQ4 the singularity of their institutions or produc- 
tioM, It muat in all periods of time j have been highly 
deaitabie to be made acquainted. In the narrow 
compass withiii which the following treatise is 
cbm^rized, which, with a few corrections, is only 
a Vfepfifft of one of those mentioned in the preface 

pKobnixes^ singing grasshoppers, and other still greater 
cxtfavagances. — ^The dissertation from which the above 
extract is token contains also the following passage. ^' The 
otBer genuine poems of Milton (not to speak of the Para* 
dise Regained or the Samson Agonistes which are unworthy 
of his name) can never be understood^ but by a similar 
supposition of the personages introduced into them filling 
for the most part representative characters ; and the same 

may be asserted with equal truth of the plays of Shak- 

■> ' ^ ■.- ■ ^ "= ■ '■■.''■' 

^peare." It is presumed that ample proof of the last assertion 

has already been given in the preceding volumes. 

TOL. V. . £ 
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« 

to the first volume, nothing more is to be expectec! 
concerningtwo such long poems as the Iliadand the 
Odyssey, than a mere sketch of their contents. 
A better method, as to most purposes, would 
undoubtedly be, that of printing the text of both 
at large, with notes or a comment subjoined; and, 
as to many detached portions of them, particularly 
in what regards India, China, and America, a con- 
siderable progress has been made in such a plan ; 
in which the evidence, arising from the setting 
extracts at length from modern travellers, by the 
side of thje old statements of Homer, is most 

. ;, . ' . ' . -■■ ' - - 

striking, as well as most amusing, in proof of the 

< » . .■ "■,...- 

identity of their subjects ; but as to my present 

purpose, which professes to give only a general 

notion 6f some of the various methods of inven ting: 

.'■■ ' - ■ • ■ 
fable, devised and practised by the ancients, a 

succinct summary view is perhaps preferable: 

suspending therefore the execution of the more 

enlarged plan, I have done little more here than 

reprint these chapters with the Introduction to 

them, in their oHginal state, as follows. 



^1 



^ — ^— ^The controversy^ respecting Homer, which 
engaged the public attention ten or fifteen years 
ago, is not yet forgotten. It is well known to hav.e 
originated with the late Mr. Bryant, who con- 
tended, that the true scene of the Iliad is not the 
Troad on the coast of Asia Minor^ but lies proba- 
bly somewhere in Egypt ; and that the Odyssey 
is nothing bat an account of Homer's own Travels. 
These opinions, though advanced by a venerable 
stud^ent, who was adrAitted to be one of the pro- 
foundest scholars in Europe, other learned writers 
called in question, and both sides zealously main- 
tained their argument. 

Not indifferent to the merits of a contest so in- 
teresting, I read over the Iliad and Odyssey again 
and again ; and at length obtained, as I thought, 
some insight into the mysteries, which it wa^ the 
poet's intention and bis art to conceal. I foundj 
in the first instance, that he has a secondary fable, 



^ The date of this introduction and dissertation, as 
originally printed^ but not published^ was May 19> 1306. 
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constantly concealed under his primary and more 
obvious meaning ; and, upon further investiga- 
tion, became convinced that he does not even 
content himself with a secondary story^ but that 
he is TPlTTO^TOg at the least : that every part of his 
poems comprehends three distinct fables, each 
separate from the others, yet each concurrently 
proceeding with the others to its respective end : 
and from this method, till then unsuspected, arose, 
as I imagined, those apparent inconsistencies in 
the conduct of his charactecs, which, among 

^others, Bayle has so much triumphed in develop- 
ing; - ' ; ■ -^ .... 

In the course of thfe inquiry, it struck me, that 
the same conclusion, the proofs of which had be- 
come apparent in regard to Homer, might be 

' drawn possibly, in respect to the other Grecian 
poets: the suspicion was justified by the fact ; 

• and in proceeding afterwards from the poets to 
the hfstorians,' the orators, and the philosophers 
of Greec^, Ifound that Homer and all the Grecian 
writyi* reflect at strong ligh+trpoTi each others i^not 

■ under^ tornihon : aspefctd bfily, but in^ thfe^ view Jof 
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them which I was taking ; and from all together 

arose the fullest evidence, that the poets of the 

Greeks, in all their various departments, epic, 

dramatic, or odaic, have at least three meanings, 

two mysterious and one pstensible ; and all their 

other writers at the least two. On examining the 

Latin writers I found the same conclusions, were 

fully warranted ; that ars est celare artem is the 

principle of composition uniformly had in view by 

all the classics ; and that no part of any of their 

.writings is to be understood, without supposing" 

that they are m^re veihicl^s of . l^nowlj^ge, not 

intended to meet the eye on the first inspectipn ; 

but that. they have often, in fact, a third xneaning, 

aild sometimes a fourth ; and that from thencq, or 

. from the confusion in composition likely to arise 
from thence, originated the well-known rule of 
Horace, nee quarta loqui persona laboret; the 
real meaning of which rule this e:|p|anfitioa 
may serve to convey. This will not seem, so 

. extraordinary as it may appear at first, if a com- 
parison be made between the literary composi-i 

.tions. of the aqpients and the specimens of ofher 
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^rts which haVe come down to us froTn them • 
Ut pictura poesis.is the language of Horace; 
and there might be reason, a priori, to imagine 
that the method of the ancients would be the 
same, in all the arts conversant with the same 
objects. If the gem and the vase, representing 
the same gods and heroes as the classic writings, 
arc admitted to be descriptive of certain dormant 
unknown matters (as they undeniably are in 
most instances, however it may be supposed in 
others, hut incorrectly even in regard to them, 
that nothing has been aimed at in the execution 
of them, further than an exhibition of the manual 
^kill of the artist,) it should not seem improbable, 
that the ostensible, and, as it were, external 
meanings of the poets (and the same is true of 
the prose writers,) are but a disguise for other 
piysteries, hidden secretly beneath such exterior. 
This analogy I found in fact to exist, and that 
the m^ysterious mode of composition, in which 
the writer or artist 

'^^hx TtoTO^d Asycot^ ^wiioktn qjLoiXy ' 
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exhibits one thing to the ear or eye, and another 
to the understanding and reflection, is to be found 
likewi^^e in other species of writings, as well as 
those commonly called classics :* the Arabian 
T^l^ for instance, beneath that charming exte- 
rior, with which readers of all ages and countries 
are, so much delighted, contain the like sort of 
knowledge, disguised in the like manner, and are 
subject to the like sort of explication as the Greek 
and Latin authors* 

The same may be said of heraldry, and orna- 
mental architecture, whether considered sepa«^ 
rately or together. As to the first, not one of its 
principles is at this day understood in any other 
sense than such as might interest mere children ; 
yet, if we reflect a little, it never can be thought 
probable that our ancestors, when they covered 
their halls of justice, palaces, and cathedrals, with 
coats of arms in stone, intended by those sym- 
bols nothing but an idle unmeaning ornament^ 



* It b presvioaed that the three first Yolumes of this 
VQdertaking have.given sufficient proof of this. 
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any more than it can be deemed probable, 
(to speak of one of our orders of knighthood, 
all of .which lie within the province of -he- 
raldry,) that a trait of love-gallantry could have 
been the foundation of the Order of the Garter, 
WQtrn, as it has been, by the great men of this 
country for so many ages. Of the second (and 
to speak of the Gothic as well as Grecian archi- 
tecture, and not solely as to the general plans ^f 
the vast remains of that art, but to the minor dcr 
corations executed upon their surfaces,) it .may 
Jbe^ asserted, that it is only by a reference to th^ 
latent mysteries of its emblem$, that its principles 
can be at all explained ; whereas, by the aid of 
such a reference, not only would theforms^and 
style of the Gothic structures become intelligible, 
but Balbec, Palmyra, Persepolis, and th0»re8,t, 
though in one view they become far greater won- 
ders than before, yet in another, would cease to 
surprize and perplex observers as they have so 
long done. . .i .0 

To make .the like declaration in regard tiChtlm 
Egyptian hieroglyphics must b^ altogether super-!^ 



flubtfe;' since there is nobody who' is flot willirig 
to ' admit that threy' disguise certain lat^ftiiiieah- 
ings, of which it is to be regretted that the cld^ 
is Wantihg ; it was not difficult, however, after a 
littte tlrhe devoted to them, to discover consider- 
able analogy between the gods of the Greeks and 
Ri&mfeilS; and ^bme of those of the Egyptians taken 
individually, 'and some analogy also betweeti the 
ttiet*ftod of the hieroglyphic engravers and' tlife 
GiteCk^ ^nd Roman statuaries, even in' their 
grdti {iesr''dile^lloWatiee!be\hg^ madd fbr tfe^ )^Mh 
SlWiiyM, 'iihdabi'h^,'Wd"6ffen' liriciutfh'^sfylfe, bt 
*h^^fdWndr;whfeticdTripi»^ed with the hi^^^ 
feleg^hc^^of 'the letter ; "but* jlist ag I w^^s begiiiriiiig 
ttt^'d^s^alf' off Aiakifig any further progress iMn 
what tertdiSd td eiilabli^h those analogies, I hdpt 
penedtiQl bte drawn by accident to the consideral 
tion'of^he Pillar of Pompe)^ the Sphinx,' a^the 
Pyrittwtds,- under a new point of View '; nan^ely 
ttiis, that, independently of any emblematic^ 
marks which they may have about theftn,' thfey 
aveeaich ef them, itidiriduially ^'nd ^n triafese; (Jis- 
gms€»= ofi's^r^t niemiihgg,^ '1(113 th^'t* they^ ari 
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therefore hieroglyphics, as it were, in themselves; 
and fiuding on a trial of other great iflasses of ar*- 
chitecture by the same test, that they also might 
be considered as symbolical, without reference M 
the smaller sculptures with which they are so 
profusely covered, I was led to conclude that 
(while the smaller hieroglyphics might have beeo 
intended, by their numbers and beauty, of th^ir 
execution^ only to deter an uninformed posterity 
from destroying the buildings on which they are 
fbundi) the genei'aL iorm^ oi, those buildings con*- 
centrated in themselves^jodepeadently of ^ their 
sculptures, the genuine proper objects for o«r 
study and research : and thus, by a summary pro-^v 
cess, I for some time thought that I had disco»^ ' 
vered the meaning of the Egyptian hieroglyphiesi;. 
or rather, that by being as it were merely a mantle 
intended to veil the secret designs of thearcbi^^v 
tect, they had in theoiselves next to no me^nio^' 

at all. , _ 

I would not, indeed, undertake to say even.oow, 
that the cfonjecture above stated, in respect tx> thei^ 
hieroglyphics engraved in such astoqishif^ Huttfi^* 
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berson the Egyptian temples, is wholly unfounded; 
namely, that they may have no other meaning 
than to excite attention and bespeak a venera- 
tion for the objects on which they are inscribed, 
such objects being themselves, by their figure or 
mpde of construction, the true symbols of what is 
intended to be concealed, yet (speaking of my 
acquaintance with the hieroglyphics only as to 
the humble point it has attained,) I cannot doubt 
that those which are found in smaller numbers, as 
on mummies, on Cleopatra's needle, and the 
likei have in fact a particular and appropriate 
meaning, capable of being unravelle4 individually, 
without reference tp so concise and little satis- 
factory an explanation as the one above ima- 
gined.* 

Oo the whole, itfjppears to n\e that an endea- 
vour to discover a clue to the hieroglyphics is not 
altogether hopeless ; and, by way of encourage- 

* llie contents of the preceding Treatise on the Twelve 
SigQi of the Zodiac, furnish some evidence of ihe piobi^- 
bilily«t)f ^lie. 
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ment thereto, I would leave it to the redectioD; 
of any reasonable mind, whether it be not pre- 
sumable that those meanings, which so much in- 
genuity, labour, time, and expense, have been 
employed to disguise, are not likely to be of far 
more importance than the mere sculptured sym- 
bols which are the vehicles of them ? Indeed, 
every presumption leads forcibly to tbe eonclusioii 
that they were intended to commemorate things 
highly useful to mankind in general, or to the 
particular nations by whose encouragement they 
were composed, or at whose expense theywew) 
wrought, ^ * \..' 

But is it credible, that, if the ^pncients wished 
to transmit their knowledge to posterity, instefid 
of following the plain and simple method of the 
moderns, they would have iftjorted to a mode so 
abstruse and complicated ? and (since it is oiften 
thought sufficient:, in examining a statue or relief, 
to decide, in respect of a given figure, that it waa 
intended for a Bacchus rather than a Mercury, a 
Mars rather thap a Hercules, and the like,) would 
they wilfully have exposed their labours to such 
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risk; that their aim should in the end be totally 
defieated ? that what they, intended only as the 
shadow should be nystakenly grasped for the 
substance, and the fable itself become the object 
of research with posterity, instead of the mystery 
lying beneath it ? In answer to these questions 
it maybe observed, that the same objections lie 
against the secret languages of the Chinese and 
of the Indians, which are well known to be con- 
fined to the learned of those nations, and to be 
out of the reach of the common people ; but os 
to the 'feet itsalf) it most certainly appears to 
have been the universal practice of antiquity, 

to$ ?wvt' ctyoDi ycuviHTcL KaxTOL<pi) Asy^/v. Soph. 

CEd. Tyn In conformity with which, it is said 
of Apollo, the God of Poetry, (by Heraclitus in 

Plutarch,) tih Xsysiy ^h K^yirrsi clKKcl (TAliami^ 

and when, in the beginning of the sixth .^neid, the 
Sybil,,. inspired by the same god, horrendas canit 
j^ji^bages, it is added that she does so, obscuris vera 
.inv,Q|vei^s, So again, the declaration of Socrates 
jtjn„)t^e_S!$doad Alci.biades of Plato goes most 
.ftJfift^gJy . ilfo . the. same effect. AmTTSTCiiy w 
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Ti TTODnrsq* sari ^s (pvasi ito^vfrm vi cvfinoiax 

yvc^PlCXU And thus again, the common prelimi- 
nary necessary, according to the old adage, to 

constitute a poet, viz. in bicipiti somniSbsse Par- 
nassoy would seem to imply that one of that 
profession must of necessity know how to deal 
in double or enigmatical meanings. In truth, it 
would be much more useful to seek for a soliw 
tion of those meanings as found in the ancient 
poets, than to condemn all poetry, (in respect of 
the knowledge contained under it,) as a collec- 
tion of fiction, vanity, and folly. The high func- 
tions of poetry, on the contrary, as conversant in 
such enigmatical meanings, are noticed by num* 
berless passages in the ancient writers, and, among 
the more modern, by Milton himself in his Co- 
mils. 

■■""■' — 'tis not vain or fabulous 
(Tho' so esteemed by shallow ignomnce) 
.What the sage poets^ taught by th' heavenly Muse^ 
Storied of old in high immortal verse^ 
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It is indeed beyond all dispute, that the poetry of 
the ancients, differing widely from that of the pre- 
sent day, was full of the most useful, solid, and 
instructive information ; and so effectual was their 
poetry found to be to its end, that the same method 
was adopted also by their prose writers ; in proof 
of which it may be sufficient to set out the open 
avowal which Lucian makes of his own practice 
in the following words ; aAA* soopoov^ OTi ei lie^ 

BmaTTctaofJiou r^g avOpro7r«i; eg to hjufjici* (5crco ^s 
avlm^oifju^ TCcr«Tco xouvoTspog b^mm/roig scsa^t/a. 
Aix Ti^o xxivo7roiSi)f f/Aojitw, dTro^vtrov TTomoL- 

mmrag smymr^vrai^ mhu/na^ a; roig ctacKpe^i 
^^v ^pHCTjUwv. Lucian. M/KuAA(?5 vj AT^icrpucov. 

Itis true indeed that this method of writing might 
hav^ occasionally degenerated into excess, and 
certain, that ancient poetry, history, and philosophy 
contain a vast variety of names that have a ten* 
dency to puzzle and mislead. But what good 
thing exists that is not in its turn a subject of 
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abttjse^ This wad a vice that Liidian^i«sdlf*i 
poriect master of this method) has not^'forfvttlBlt 
lo i3otice in bis 0^6CV &a(KmiCL^ in whick.ki^ttdoii 

cere tom; <piXQ(ro(poiq Trpoewrflv, (jwi oujmMfftPli^ 

Jtat/vct evtffiotTct. But, however thefnfethbd AW^ 
have been abused, it is beyond all questiort^Hiat 
if the labours of antiquity in all their viirio^ 
branches be not interpreted in the niannek^ariipJ 
posed, they present little else to us but childishf 
amusement, or a barren waste of time^nd exp^diie^/ 
while, on theother hand, by resorting 4o'*wcli a 
mode of interpretation, the most inestimable! f^ 
suits -are ^o be attained. The only 'preyiocfd -Sftpft^ 
neiJessary fof tbe^tudy of the^ works of th^'encli^tit*' 
tkfiet this method, seein to be these t first, that Wfr 
should admit it to be likely, a priori; that ^ht! 
social system of the world should hare beeH iaf^Id' 
tim<^ much as it is at this day; or^ in othfer= vHi^dS}' 
tfait pdwerand wealth, and all that iSfionseqti'fetiV 
upoA them, should be r>eated in the same couft^' 
trfr^ Mrherewe now find them; and 'not that ^eA^ 
maritime power should exist in countries AvrfHbut' 
a p6rt/ or vast armies be constantly kept ou'ibc/V 
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ifi 4tiei^as could not feed or pay them ; next', that 
)r«' vsbould have the decency to admit that our 
foM£ithere, of «? hose skill and labour we have such 
i^fiifpbl^ iuoh perfect remains^ a;re likely, from 
ifiMe evideRces^ to have attained an equal deg;re« 
^(JfjiKmledge with ourselves ; and, lastly, that wa 
should, further have ifi^ grace to admit it to bo 
pppiuble, at leadt, that they might have carried 
«yery art and science to a higher point of perfec* 

}t appears to roe, indeed, that a modern tender 
bsi$ but one pf two alternatives to choose : when, 
in perusing ap ancient poet or prose writetv in 
oth^r r^pects full of good sense and good taste^ 
in^rination and science^ he finds, as he frequently 
will do, statements of the grossest and wildest 
abfurdity, but made with the same air of veracity 
U9 their context, he must of necessity suppoeie 
tbose statements to be mere fabulous veils intended 
for the concealment of something underneath 
them ; or, by a like necessity, give credit to them, 
notwithstanding all their absurdity: that is to say, 
he oiust in this case believe in the songs of the 

VOL* V. F 



Grecian grasshoppers, and the ditties of tlieif 
dyfng awans ; that the great men of antiquity 
aqted the part of slaughterers at their sacrifices : 
that their .populous nations had. the horrible^ cw- 
torn of burning their dead ; and that of their .phi-^ 
losopbers, one sect taught in a gateway, another 
in a grove, and a third whilst walking about., Hf 
must at the same time admit Tacitus' s, story of 
^he phoenix ; all- the wild prodigies of Liyy;» the 
impossible effects of Archimedes's burning-rglaeis^S) 
imd the njriraculous virtue of Hannibal ^3, Vtii^i^gar. 
>r-TJlie question in short, as applicable to ^the^fql- 
iowing chaptersi may be stated in these few wor<;^; 
.whellier I am right in believing, all ancient po^tfyji 
joad^'gre^t deal of ancient prose, feo ba nQ^jtJtier 
4baa A coHectioh of puns, enigmas^ or fables (^hose 
puns^ eni gmas^ and fables, however,j^rfectlyjJOn- 

sistent with a design of concealing solid truths 

♦ • ■ - 

Irom the vulgar, and yet at the sairie time presefVi 
ing records of such truths of a value far exceedihjf 
what history apparently presents ;*) ot he, who 

* The various methods of disguise practiced by the ao- 



telifevfe^ that the ancients built rast theatres for 
the tev&ge butchery of wild beasts, and even for 
the i^xhibition of human nitlrders at their public 
allows i that those ^same ancients lay down upon 
ebuch<te at th^ir meals, or went to bed when they 
tl^feht to dinner ; that their T5TT/y$ or cicada had 
thte notes of our canary-birds ; and that they cure4 
tl broken arm or the bite of a serpent by playing 
Upon th« wounded part with a pipe. A large 
addition might easily be made to thi^ gatalogue ot 
ab^trfdlttes ; but I dismiss the subject with thi# 
ditigl^bbservation : The feet is, that such passagjoi 
jft^'^riot'ofaly fables themselves, but (what is gf 
riidfe'cbfiseiquence) they appear manifestly, oa 
wMridfering the compositions in which they ar« 
iburid, to have been intended to lift up the comeiii 



:M:j-^: 



ciepts in theirpoetry are specially noticed in the following 
passage of Pindar in his first Olymp: 
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of the veil, and awaken a just suspicion of the ttwe 
nature of their context, that context l^eing itself 
but a disguise for more solid truths. 

But it is time to shew, by example, that there is 
^ome foundation for the conclusion just now 
drawn ; and this I proceed to do in the ensuing 
chapters : for the mistakes incident to the treating 
such multifarious subjects in so novel a point of 
tiew, some indulgence will not be withheld : to 
avoid them it would be necessary to grasp the 
whole of Homer's designs at once, whereas my en- 
deavours aim only at the approximating to them by 
degrees: if I should but in part succeed, other 
students who may expect a longer portion of life, 

may bring to light richer treasures from this abund- 
ant mine. 

K' O'JK sq CISXtTTOV i$ls\f. Soph, Ajax* 



THREE CHAPTERS 

1.1 \ . ' 



ON 



HOMER. 
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1 ■• 



I 



Chapter the first. 



Of the three following chapters, the first will 
offer some new ideas on the characters and secon- 
dary fable of the Iliad, without adverting much to 
its third fable, or to the gods introduced there : the 
two other chapters will contain an explanation of 
a considerable part of the Odyssey, 

I shall first notice Agamemnon, one of the 
principal heroes of the Iliad, in whose character 
the poet seems to have personified that portion of 
the continent of Europe, which has throughout 
all history been opposed, in rivalship or in war, 
to the British islands ; that is to say, France and 
the countries dependent on France, the beauty of 
which parts of Europe, as well as the despotic 
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nature of their government, are well depicted in 
Priam's inquiry about Agamemnon, in 3 II. 166, 



K^Aov.S' i^TCo 6ycov «7rco ihov o(p^OLX(/jOi(ri\f 

but the identity of this hero with France and its 
dependencies will appear more strikingly, when 

the places, which are enumerated in the catalogue 

I ..... . 

of the Iliad, as being enrolled under his banners, 
are stripped of the veil of disguise with vvhich 
they are purposely concealed there. Vid. 2 II. 56S)* 

^ 'Ol ^s MuHvjva? f /%ov evKTi(jLSvo)f 7n'oXieil^o)f 
A(pJSiov Tf Kop/vdov svKTifJLS'jXfn's KXe^Ciixg 570 
Opvsixg sv6(JL0)fT0 ApxiUv^s'/trr epx7BNvt\t 
Kxi Sixucov* od' x^' A^^(n'og Trpoiyr sfx^x/riKevrj 
Ol ^' TTTs^scm Ts KXi xm&:^vt\i Tovoeatrxv 
tleXKvDJWT eixo^ yi^' Aiyiov xfJiCpivefJiovro 
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AT^et^xg^ dfJLX rw ye mTsx) TrXetarot mi a^iaros 
Axoi BTTon' £)f ^* oLVTog shwoLTO )/oo^o7rx %otAxov 

In lL7tS^B(TiY[\i (573) by supposing only a slight 
alteration of the word, according to Horace's rule* 
inay plainly be seen the city of Paris ;"|' in fovcSV^ODfy 
Gand, in Panders ; in Arym Aix-la-Chapelle ; in 
rifMvjWV, Holland perhaps (from TJ^lXog^ mud, and 
V*/CO;) in AiyixXov (literally, the sea-shore) the 
Dutch province of Zealand ; and in EAiWV SVPSlCLV^ 
the river Rhine t again to go back to 669 by MvKkfifUq 
(from jUV and x^og^ vacuus) I am inclined to under- 
stand here the port of Brest, hollowed out of 
the coast in the shape (which it has) of tha 



* The rule of Horace is this; 

£t nova Tactaque semper habebuni yerhsi fidem^ si 
GmcQ fonte cadent, parcfe detorta — Ars, Poet. 52. 

For the right understanding of which/I beg leave to refef 
to what is said in the introduction concerning Greece^ o^ 
rather concierning the Greek language. 
'^ f Parii on <h0^ Seine — ^T — ffW, Ba« de la Seiae^ 
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fetter XXL or (JLV ; by Kof/vSov, theisthmusbdlweeir 
France and Spain, like that at Corinth in the 
Morea ; by KAfCOVO^, the city of Lyons in France ; 
by Opv^^ (quasi, nigh the mountains, opog iri 
ppvf/A^) the south of France, between the A]p$ and 
Pyrenees; by ApoudupfHV, the province of Tcairaine 
in France ; and by S/xt/covot, the course of the rire^ 
Seine there (in Latin, Sequana) : which explamh* 
lion of ^SuKUOCfifOLj as of Ml^X^V^ before, may l^d 
perhaps to a juster notion in future of the classical 
kingdoms of those names. The line 574, Kl^Si&oov, 
&c. . points to . the babi tiial gsasconades ^ 'Of » th^' ■ 
French ; aiad mKVTTKei^oi KoLOiy >eitb€«» to ' th^ir = 
numerous population, or to the stoney mountains 
(Mi^) which border their countries : I should iti^*' 
^line to derive the name of Agamemnon itself froni 
Aga,, (the appellation of the Turkish commaodersy^M 
and fi^oij .tpgettber implying a permanent A^ or •' 
i^temi^i D^pQt ; and his additional name A7p6^g r 
fro^ jt priv. and true> as pointing to tlje notorioua^ > 
wantpffi4th of the French Gov?€rament» One^ « 
^trongiH'Oof of Agamemnon's cepresentiag Fcano0 y 
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atppU^^ ta bim, as alluding to France nominatioi; 
SH. 23, et passim ; and another still stronger, is 
derivai>le from an allusion (where Agamemnon m 
in qu^estion) to the French language itself, in the 
otherwise unintelligible term T&TTCL (quasi, tais- 
toi^ or takez-vous ;) of which, that there may be 
no Qtistakeof the poet's intention, there immedi«- 
ately ^ follows (in the words (T/COTni >I(ro) a Greek 

translatioo, 

■■<... 

4 11. 412 — T^rra, c/coTni viGo. 

But beside* the countries to the northward which 
have been mentioned as part of the dependencies 
of' France, the poet would seem to insinuate that 
Spain, or at least a large portion of it, was to be> 
considered as under its influence likewise as re- 
presented by Agamemnon; and this is evidenced 
not only by the epithet (pi!ko}(TSMoyTOLTOq being 
appiiedto him in 1 11. 123, et passim, which epithet 
would seem to have a reference to the precious 
metals, with which, by means of its colonies, 
Spain has in all known time abounded ; but the 
poet. often ma^es a special allusion to Spain as 
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being so circumstanced in regard to Agamemnoi^, 
by the introduction of the very word Spanish as 
formed out of the g final oflixcnXi^g and the fol- 
lowing epithet cCJTmsog as in 1 II. 340, et pa&6im. 
After the opinion which I have presumed to 
hazard, in the Introduction, relative to the proba- 
ble origin of the whole of the Greek language 
(and of the Latin,) the derivations of Greek proper 
names, in the instances above offered, which are 
only parce dctorta from the present names of the 
same places, will appear the less surprizing: and 
'U hen one considers how^ fixed in its natnre is >lhe 
iiattie of a place, theirprcscnt names will bethotighl: 
iitely to have been their 'ancient names afeo^, knd 
«ucb a slight alteration by poets, with a view to 
th'fefr professed purpose of enigmatical drsgtrise-, 
cdntiot be deemed inadmissible. If, howeter, the 
metlrod of explanation^ just now used in refereiice 
ib' Agamemnon, applied to him alone, it might 
Tibt peirhaps weigh much: but the reader will fiiid 
hei^etiifter, 'that every hero of the Iliad ittayMve 
^Hte iisfpresentative character more or less deter- 
iiii*MMiyi'siiiii|ar derivations; and frdfat^hebte^ 
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will arise a cogent proof that this method of in- 
terpreting those characters is right. 

But, before I proceed aay farther, it may be well 
to state that the general view I have of the Iliad, is 
this; that the Greeks represent the Europeans; and 
the Trojans, T^VpOSg (from Mount Taurusi) the 
Asiatics ; that the poem, as a whole, is by qq 
tneans historical of any real war, but has reference 
only to that predominancy for which those coun- 
tries might severally be supposed to contend, and in 
which the victory is correctly assigned to the former, 
Qsirtha latter have in fact been always under their 
influence, and in many instances of individual 
countjti^s, under their domination. In such a 
war therefore, we are not to be surprized at seeing 
powers inlisted under the same standard, which 
ar«e generally in rivalry and opposition to eaqh 
other, a$ the French and the English 4 the PortUr 
gue$^,and the Spaniards : and in further explanation 
i^'.the icircuui^tance of our finding such poweis 
iijjited,t9gethef ija interest, it may be remarked ,ths|t 
2^, ,r^al u^ion,i3ubsi&ted hetween th^i33i ia ,^cie^t 
tiWi^si,as,^o indiyidualjparis; for. Englan^j w^.,^r 
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many ages in possession of many valuable por- 
tions of France, as Normandy, Aquitaine, Rochdle 
&c. So agoin though Spain may in all ages have 
been much under the influenceof France, yet acdn- 
siderable part of it, Portugal, has been at the same 
period united in interest with England. These 
remarks form a clue to many different fables of 
the Iliad. 

But (to proceed with my subject) if France f» 
portrayed by Homer under the person of Agarnem* 
non, it may be natural to conjecture that by Merte- 
laus, his brother, we are to understand Spain. 
Sufficient evidence of this appears in thecatalogile 
of the Iliad; but it is to be understood that the 
catalogue, like every other part of Homer, on some 
occasions throws out lights as a guide, ami4>ii 
otheirs" intermixes shades, for the very purpose df 
distracting the reader from a too ready comprehen- 
sion of what'is intended. •'< 

• l^sha'H at present, therefore, only sel^t thife 
Ibllowinfi: lines frpin thence concerningp Menel^iWf:; 
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. Xoctj Pi €il6)i<p6cq vif %f /Sow ayoL^cg MmT^oirr- 

• • • ■ ' . 

in which, by the epithet KO/X^v, I understand the 
ihoUow gulf of the Mediterranean, extending from 
Gibraltar along the coasts of Spain, France^ and 
Jtaljfi.to Sicily, which may be seen to resemble 
-^tw.bale. in shape (KVfTCOfororotv)^ the mouth of which 
isfortned by the outline of the northern and sou- 
tbera Qoasts of Sicily. Over this ext^nsif e inlet 
of sea ithe Spaniards would seem to have a natural 
right to an influence, from the numerous har- 
bours they have upon it. In ^TTXpl^fJ there is an 
allusion to the well known plant much in use in 
the manufacture of cordage, which abounds in 
SpaiUj and is called there Sparta, butby v(S 
Spanish-broom. The expression XtSJCiTB^^S 5"fi 
^ti:^^<fWrCy may allude to the geographical sep^ra- 
tr^tt'of the Spaniards from the French by mean« of 
the Pyreuees. In the uame of M^veAct^? attd tfa# 
expression above, 01 T^ AfiMy ^ov theri^ seemtl 
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tprbe a special allusion to the Peninsula of Spain ^ 

as abounding in olives, ehcucu* 

Fig* 162, 




gives a view of Menelaus as drawn from his proto- 
type in Spain, his face fronting the west. 

Helen, the wife of Menelaus, is the Mediter- 
ranean Sea ;* which as washing the shores of 



* So stood the account of Helen when these chapters 
were first printed, (in 1806) and because of the remarks 
that follow respecting the ancient modes of severally 
personifying men and women, I have let it stand so still, 
thoogh well convinced that the character of Helen is (o be 
• explained in a^cry difterent manner; but such explanaiiorf 
belongs to a copious and important subject, and mny bef"' 
g^ven much more conveniently on another occasion* It 
is therefore reserved. 



SpJiW/'aWd being a sfea'of tKe dotniniott ovbf Whicfi 
Spain might naturally be jealous, may well be said 
to be married to that country in the person of Mene- 
laus. This personification of a sea is sufficient to 
do away all the inconsistencies in respect of the 
age and manners of Helen, upon which some 
writers have been fond of descanting; since 
undoubtedly a sea may be old or young, beautiful 
in a calm, or the reverse in a storm, just as it may 
suit the fancy of the same or different poets to 
exhibit it. And it may be right to notice here, 
that it is the practice of Homer, and the rest of 

Ml.;.". 

the ancient poets (for reasons sufficiently obvious, 
relative to the monthly changes of the tides), to 
describe the sea, or detached portions of it, under 
thie pi^rsbns of women, and the land and its divi- 
sions under those of men ; as to rivers, sometimes 
a male personification is given to them, as to Sca- 
mander, Alphaeus, &c., and sometimes they are 
represented as females, under the character of 
nympha.* 



* There is a close analogy between this method* aiid 

VOL. V. Q 
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It is remarkable, that in the first book, before 
the action of the Iliad begins, in regard to warlike 
matters, an incident is noticed concerning a pesti- 
lence ; and the greatest importance is with reason 
attached to this incident. Pestilences are very 
frequently mentioned in the early periods of his- 
tory, and Livy has scarcely a single book that 
does not advert to their recurrence. It seems 
accordingly to have been considered by Homer 
that no expedition, like the one fabulously sup- 
posed in the Iliad, could have been set on foot, 
and that the policy of the different nations of the 
world, which constantly comes into action in the 
poem, could not have been established as there 
imagined, till some means had been found suffi- 
cient to prevent or check the ravages occasioned by 



that observed in forming, from the pictures in the moon, 
the various characters noticed in the four preceding vo- 
lumes; for the male characters introduced in the piecei 
there explained, are almost invariably drawn from the aha^ 
dows of the moon, and the female from her lights, these 
last resembling water encompassing land* 
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tho«e pestilences. That happy end once obtained, 
and the condition of men improved by a circum- 
stance so essential as general health, their views 
would soon be enlarged, the arts would spring into 
life, and all those results take place by degrees, 
to which navigation, commerce, war, anii policy 
conduct. It may be observed accordingly, that the 
forces of the different powers engaged in the war 
of the Iliad, are not marshalled at the commence- 
ment of the poem, as they might naturally have been 
expected to be; but that the, catalogue, in which 
they are so marshalled, is postponed to an account 
of the general cause ^nd means of cure of the pes- 
tilence in question. 

In a treatise upon that subject, which consti- 
tuted one of those printed and given away some 
years since, as mentioned ip the preface to the 
first volume, X had occasion to state, that the an- 
cieQts were of opinion that the sands of which 
almost the whole of Africa is composed, had beei^ 
brought down, in the lapse of ages, from the op- 
|iosite coast of South America, by means of the 
currents of the vast rivers that flow there ; and 

G 3 
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that those sands had been originally cast up by 
the numerous volcanoes^ of America, (just as we 
have lately known them to be cast up for many 
successive days, upon the re-opening within this 
last year of the ancient volcano in the island of 
St. Vincent, called la Souffriere,) and further, that 
from thence it was that gold dust (the produce of 
America, and not of Africa,) had been in all ages 
found among the sands of Africa. In conformity 
with this statement it is observable, that Achilles, 
who, as will appear presently, represents Africa, 
says of the opposite continent of America, in 
speaking of it in II. 366, under the name of 
H5T/COV5 (with reference to its everlasting past 
existence,) 

Tw ^6 heTFpakfjLen's mi vryoiJLs\f fvOotSf ttclvtoLj 

that'is, that it was all burned up with fire, (allud*- 
ing to its volcanoes,) and that its ashes had been 
conveyed to his own country, Africa. The result 
of this, in the opinion of the ancients, was, that 
those vast rivers of America having their natural 



^ ' I. " '■■ 
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boundary or stop either against the shores of the 
west side of Africa, (or in the Mediterranean Sea, by 
passing through the Straits of Gibraltar,) communi- 
cated to those districts the seeds of pestilences ; by 
reason that the sands or other matter, thrown up by 
the eruptions of the American volcanoes, being of a 
ferruginous nature, had the effect of making the 
waters in their neighbourhood brackish, and that 
those waters, originally stagnant for a time there, 
were afterwards conveyed to Europe and Africa, 
sometimes perhaps by the regular tides, at others, 
by a more irregular flood, and became the occasion 
of pestilences in those countries, as they had before 
been in the continent from whence they came.* 



* A suppleixtent to one of the dissertations mentioned ia. 
the preface to the first volume, printed May 19, 1806^ com- 
mences as follows^ agreeing in substance with the statement 
above mentioned. 

^' The message of Mr. President Jefferson to the two 
houses of Congress, in America, dated Srd December, 
1805, has the following passage : * In taking a view of 
the state of our country, we, in the first place, notice the 
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In coaformity with these statements I B^preketid 
the following lines, which purport to be an account 

late affliction of two of cmr cities^ uoder the fatal Jai^r^ 
ivhich »Q latter times, has occasioQally visUed our shores*, 
Proyidence^ la his goodness^ gave it aa early terminatioa 
on this occasion, and lessened the number of victiois 
ivhich have usuaJlj fallen before it. In the course of the 
several visitations by this disease^ it has appeared that it is 
strictly locals incident to cities and on the tide-waters 
only, incommunicable in the country, either by persons 
tinder the disease, or by goods carried from diseased 
places ; that its access is with the autumn, and it disappedb 

« 

with the early frosts C after which it proceeds to discuiM^ 
the subject under a political and commercial view iqi 
respect to quarantines. Without examining this distin-^ 
guished gentleman's statements, relative to the commu- 
nication of infection, (which it would certainly be prudent 
to doubt^) I have much pleasure in observing that he has 
taken one step towards the conclusion which I drew in 
my former notes ; though that step still appears somewhat 
short of the troth : for if the fever is caused by the tides 
simply, (as Mr. Jefferson seems to conclude,) tfaeoauie 
being constant and universal, the effect would be pcfipa* 
ttial, afid exist ever^ where within liidir:iiifltt«noe'j>wMnroas 
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of tbexause of the pestilence in the Iliad, ought 
really to be understood as descriptive of the erup- 
tion of a volcano, and indeed of a volcano or vol- 
canoes in America. 

[1 11.43.1 T« S' enhjs (poiSog A^^AAwv 

Evils mT kikjyimio x^tpnvoov xfi^oyLBioq uyi^ 
ToX w|bto/a/v exfi^M 0L(JU(pyips(p6Ci ts (p^frpw 
EiO^OLv S' kp oiaroi eit cojicwv x(f^oyLS)^oio 

Bsi^er sTterr xirxvsv^s vf gov ijlstx §' /ov sms 
&iMj h K>^yyvi ye^sT apyv^soio $ioio^ 
Ovpviag fis\f itp^ytov f^co^^ro holi jmol^ oLfV^^^ 
Axnx^ enetT OLvrom (ishog sx^svjcsg ecpiiig 
jBftAA'^ xiet h mpoLi vexvw koliovto ^xfisixu 

In Homer and the other classics, AtfoK^W in 



it was my endeavour there to establish, that it is the occa- 
«ional mixture of a flood of originally stagnant brackish 
waters wi^h the tides, which is the real cause of the fever, 
and it is the object of this supplement to adduce some 
confihnations of that opinion/' 
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fact often means a volcano, as derivable fi;cnit 
a,no}^(JLi^ and descriptive thereby of its widely de-* 
structive effects ; and in the present instance, the 
curved shapeof the volcanic mountain {to^X ;)-the 
snow on its top (fltfyup£0/0 ;) the lightning there (o/-^ 
&fOi iTF OCf/Xfy\f ;) thethunderingnoise(^/VJl)cA^yyw;) 
thesulphureousash^s (l^sXog 6%f7r5UXc5;) thedark- 
ness so magnificently described (o ^' ^'iS WKTl £01" 
KOOg) and finally, the earthquake accompanying 
the eruption [dX/T^ Km^SVTOg^) are all in their twti 
noticed; From this explanation also, of what ion 
the present occasion is meahed by Apollo's using 
his bow, may be perceived the analpgy which 
subsists between the method observed by the 
poet, in the contrivance of his characters, and 
that by which he devises the incidents of his 
poem ; and from the use thus made of Apollo, it 
maybe suspected, when the gods are brought into 
action, that it is (sometimes at least) for the 
purpose of exhibiting a poetical view of some 
great operation of nature. 

As like causes produce like effects, it was pro- 
bably fi*om its having been observed, that similar 
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effects were occasionally produced in the immeV 
rdiate neighbourhood of the volcanoes of i£tna and 
Vesuvius, that the poet was led to introduce Cal^ 
chas (whom I take to represent iEtna,) for the pur- 
pose of explaining the cause of Apollo's anger, 
or,in other words, assigning the true cause of the 
pestilence. 

[1 II. 680 7om t ^vfOTi^ 

T^cuXyflLq ^s(no^L^v\q OMvono7iOCf\f ox oLpKTToq 

Hv hx fjMvromm thv oi m^s (pgiSog AtoAAojv* 

The name of Oalchas may be derivable from calx, 
as alluding to a calcination by fire ; OKO^O^oKm may 
allude to the high flights of the eruptions of 
^tna, or to the smoke issuing from its top, which 
makes its passage through the air like a bird, 
OiOOVOv ; and the next line refers to the many layers 
of lava, which prove the past duration of the 
mountain, as its still burning may furpish evi- 
deQpe pf: its, being d^tined by its erup^iQ^i^ to 
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swallow up what now is or bereafler txtAy exist 

tipon its surface, rcLT iondL roLTe(r<rofJLe\fx; the third 

line intimates that the mountain is a landmark 
(by its height by day, and by its smoke or tight 
by night,)* to those who ilavigate th6 Mediter- 
ranean ; and the last line brings to view the art 
of the poet, whereby, in order to ascribe like 
eff cts to like causes, he personifies one volcano 
for the purpose of explaining the mischiefs occa- 
sioned by others. But the epithet dfOTop/^HJ, ap- 
plied to Calchas, requiri^s a few particular obser- 
vations; of this word, rof or TOlvpo^ forms a part; 



* This is true, at least of the neighbouring island of 
StromboM, one of the Lipari Isles, which, lying between 
Vesuvius and iEtna, may be considered as having within 
it a part of the same fires which exist in the bowels of 
those two larger mountains. This Isle of Stromboli 
throws up a short gleam of light, at constant intervals of 
about a minute between each ; and this gleam of light, 
thus thrown out in constant succession, may have bieeii 
intended to be alluded to by the dart of the bow of the 
constellation Sagittarius. 
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and TXQpog^hy a relation probably to the vatst chain 
of mountains named Taurus, that extends through 
Asia, is very often used by Homer, and the other 
anciefit poets^ for a mountain in general ; and) 
by analogy, even for the mountainous waves of 
the sea : the words ^3^5 and Qosg haVe often like- 
wise the same meaning, as implying the damfe 
thing,, and are therefore often substituted for the 
word rovupo^j as a mountain. Of this the line of 
the catalogue, [9 II. 480,] in which the poet com- 
pares Agamemnon to a j3tf(^ or f0lX)pogy is an ei^^ 
ample, 

Hur^ /3»5 ocy€Xvi(pi fisy s^oxoi STrXsro Ttocrfm 
Txvpog* 

and this comparison is perfectly apposite, for it 
seems to be his intention to allude to the Pyre- 
nees or Alps, the confines of Agamemnon's 
country, which exceed all other European 
mountains in height ; and the like, in regard 
to the Pyrenees alone, may be intended per- 
haps by the adjunct, /3oHV dyoihoq^ often op' 



plied to Menelaus; it was this implication, 
conveyed by the word bos or taurus, which 
probably led Virgil to use the parenthesis in 
the 7 ^neid 790, bos (argumentum ingens) ; 
and when it is recollected how very frequently 
bulls are introduced into the works of the ancient 
poets and statuaries, the explanation above givea 
may serve to throw some light upon their i^nven- 
tions. It is on this ground, for example, as well 
as from an explanatioi;i of the context, that I 
refer the name B^iTf^tMlCif of 3 II. 616, to Mount 
^tna, as it signifies ex vi termini, a burning 
mountain ; and for the like reason I refer the name 
Tpoiij^OLj in the following passage, to the Alps 
(quasi ZvjVflt Taupwv,) Ihe Jupiter, or, as we should 
say in common parlance, the king of mountains : 

[211.559.] Oil' Aftyog f/%ov Tipw^cLTs reixio&jfJM 
EpfJLiovw A(T/)WTS (3adw; mrx KoXT^Cfu sxfi^frsg 

And as it may now be in due course, after speaking 
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above of France and Spain, to proceed to some 
notice of Italy, I shall do so by explaining the 
remaining parts of the citation just given. By 
A^og^ albus, I think that (here) allusion is made 
to Albania, on the eastern shore of the Adriatic, 
and by Ti^dflt to the Gulf of Tarentum, on the 
Italian shore opposite to it. E^|lt/OVH should seem to 
allude to the lower part of Italy, liable to be ren- 
dered desert [sp^fJLOg)^ and being so in fact (when 
compared with the more cultivated parts of Italy,) 
owing to the earthquakes so frequent there, from 
its lying midway between Vesuvius and -^tna: 
A(r/VW may refer to the upper part of Italy, unhurt 
(flWrmjv) by those earthquakes ; while f aflt/i; wXffOV 
may relate to the Gulf of the Adriatic itself. 
tt/0va$5 in likemanner I ascribe to the twoopposite 
shores of the boot of Italy; (ifl7FSXoerrETi^V^O\fj 
to Piedmont or Lombardy, abounding in vines, and 
isituate near the passes (or doors) leading over the 
Alps into Italy ; A^/VftV^ to the Venetian isles, re- 
covered from the sea, or made firm land and main- 
tained so by dint of labour {oLlCVJ and yMfJLOLi) the 
memory of which event is preserved at Venice by 



a periodical ceremonial of the marriage of the Doge 
to the Adriatic ; and, finally, Mtwyprd I refer to 
Dalmatia, a province of Venice, lying opposite to 
it, on the other side of the Adriatic. 

Quitting Europe for a while, I now, in discus- 
sing the character of Achilles, cross over to the 
continent of Africa, In the treatise just now re- 
ferred to, there are some conjectures concerning 
the cause of the periodical rising of the Nile, and 
its supposed connexion with the river Gain, or 
Niger : without stopping to discuss those subjects 
now, it may be suflScient to observe here, that 
Achilles represents the river Nile, under this eu* 
larged view of it ; and for this reason is bis owm 
name to be derived from 06ycO) and iT^vg^ mud; 
while that of his father, Peleus, has a like derivgi» 
tion from TF^Kog^ njud ; referring particularly tO 
the mud of the Delta, brought down by the Nile. 

But the character of Achilles is not tg be con* 
sidered as confined to the CQur^^ of the Nile only, 
but as extending to the whole of Africa, of whicb 
tb^ Nile forms so distinguished a feature. By th^ 
M^^^^^) placed under bis commmd, tb^r^ 
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may be an allusion to the Moorish inhabitants 
{fJLV^OfJLSVOi) of the Great Desert; or to the negro 
race (from their colour, quasi fJLV^OfJLBfOlj in mourn- 
ing) ; or, perhaps, for a like reason, that name 
may contain an allusion to the tombs and pyramids, 
for which the banks of the Nile have been imme* 
morially celebrated. But, to omit all other cir- 
cumstances relative to the character of Achilles, 
when it is recollected that, in the ISth Iliad, he 
puts the Trojans to flight merely by shewing 
himself to them unarmed ; it will be admitted to 
contain a highly poetical reference to the terrors 
of the plague, at all tiipes rfie scourge of Africa^ 
and particularly of Egypt : and this is referred td 
when Thetis the mother of Achilles speaks of him 
ip 1 II. 605; 

Ttf43iqw fjLOi v/ov, 09 (attoiM^byreuoq ffMwy 
and before in 1 II. 416. 

—rr—effet W TOl 0U7X IJUM^OL TTS^ HTf (iftM ^ 
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The plague is indeed often alluded to, when meti^'i 
tion is made of Achilles, as, in 1 IK 491 , oLM^fi 
(P^mAsoks ^/Xov KS^ ; and sometimes (covertly )m 
even named, as by tlie word TFBTT^^OVTO in thei i 
two following passages, 18 II. 30, X^^^ ^^ ICMit^ 
q^ttL H^y^tmo^ and 18 II. 50, vih' OLfJUt TTOMU^. 
^f^ TrSTI^Xvjfyono ; and by the word SKTrKyfyBJ in 
the following 1 8 II. 295 ; 

tiBN(N WtB^KB(ptt>^qyLSyCLkyLkiTJ^^ :v^ 

which lines would seem to assign the same ultimat^x^f 
cause to the plague as is above assigned to tbi^u} 
pestilence, viz. the fire or fiery volcanoes o£iS(Hitl|./ 
America ; for which inference there will appear tp ^ 
be good reason, if the causes of the pli^ue, 4ui^5> 
poetically stated in the beginning of the 18th book'c^ 
of the Iliad, are stripped of the disguise of £iible^ , 
as particularly by taking the assembly of, the^ j 
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water*»ttjrmpht9 of the 30th and following lines, tg 
be referable to a collection of rivers ; and then by 
the single word %€^/ alone, as bringing to |*ecolr 
leotioa the sound of the word bands, I do not 
hiiitate |x> believe an allusion (according to 9 
ttiethod very frequent in Homer) was intended to 
the volcanic mountains of the Andes, in South 
Aflierica, as being the ultimate cause of the dist 
isase. 

[18 II. 30] Xs^^i ^S mUTdl 

TSfr^^ it^yyf^wTo^ &c., &c. 

It was the descent of the rivers from thence, im^ 
pregnated with the impurities of those volcanic 
mountains, upon the coasts of Africa, which sub- 
jected the latter as well to the plague as the pesti- 
lence; these rivers constituted the real Styx in 
which Achilles (Africa) was dipped : from thence 
it Wat, that Africa is somewhere called febrium 
feracissiina ; and it appears to have been from the 
dreadful horror of the diseases of the plague and 
pestilence, both alike raging there, that to swear 
by the StyK constituted the yj^fUi O^g of the 

VOL. V. H 
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ancients ; and there is an allusion to the Styx m 
Agamemnon's speech to Achilles, 1 II. IS69 

I have had no small difficulty to assign the true 
prototype of Chryseis (and the reader will no 
doubt deem it probable that before a right is&ilie 
was come to in assigning the characters in Hudtt- 
bras and the plays to their proper prototypes in the 
moon, the same lights and shadows must neces- 
sarily have been conxpared with many different 
characters ; frequent errors must have been made ; 
those errors must have given place toother errortj, 
and some withoutdoubtyetremain)butthedifficult^ 
in the present case arose from my having in the 
first instance wrongly assigned the prototyped 
Helen, it being obvious that a mistake in one 
character must often lead to the like in othersi; 
but having at length found, as I conceive, the 
genuine prototype of Helen (not here stated) this 
circumstance left the Mediterranean Sea which 
had been before assigned to her, open to another 
character, mentioned presently ; and the amend«> 
ment of that error led in its turn to the amend- 
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ment of iiDother. I now therefore assign the 
character of Chryseis to the Bay of Biscay, whidh 
borders upon and so may be considered aisf 4>e- 
longing to France (Agamemnon) and which has the 
form of a cruise ; and in the passage following the 
4S6th line of the 1 II. where she is especially 
mentioned, there is a marked and repeated intro- 
duction of the syllable Bfit/, &1, Bh, &c. There is 
also in each of four successive lines at 436 II. 1. 
a marked repetition of the particle Ex which I 
doubt not to have been intended to allude to the 
Pay of Biscay, as having the shape of an e^g. 
Chryse^, the father of Chryseis is South America, 
which, containing in its vast rivers the fountains of 
the deep, may well be considered as the parent of 
any particular sea, m the Bay of Biscay : his name 
may be borrowed either from that country also 
resemUrng a cruise or ewer, or from its producing 
gold XP^^^* "^^^ carrying Chryseis back to her 
fl^her is to be explained by the circumstance that 
the «ea ia Ihe Bay of Biscay, rebounds fix>m the 
shores there (which occasions the constant agita- 
tion of the waves for which the bay is so remark* 

H 9 
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able) arid taking its course down the wentcoaat of 
Spain goes in a cnitent accompanied by thi& tratfe 
winds, to the top of South America in the gulf ^ 
the West Indies; And there may the ptototype' lif 
Chryseis (as drawn in >iq 

Fig. 163) 
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be sreen; the outline of her face, lookingf^^dm 
south, . being formed by that of the coaist ' ititlie 
top of South America, her breast at the Gnblf of 
Panante/ iand the top and back of her hmd^es^ittaiA^ 
iQg thi^gh the Windward Islands. But the meijp^ 
iii^ ofthefeble with a view to tlie subject wfcfck^i 
iniatTrily in cjiiestion, is this,>tha* in'drderto^eiiWJthe 
01d^t)iUof the peir:^^ti6es>t0 which' itisi^bjert, 



it if. necs^ssary to make a voyage to the New, tp 
fetch the fi^mous bark> thegro\yth of the provioc^ of 
Reru th0re.: Such I take to be the meaning of 
fchisl>eautiful fable, and such the remedy which is 
primarily necessary for the cure of the pestileoce. 
A second remedy pointed out by the poet is alum 
or alumine, well known to be a most powerful 
antiseptic; and the following lines, remarkable for 
a tautologous repetition of sounds they contain, 
point to that drug in the most forcible manner. 

Qih' amXviMivovTO mi etg cCki KvfjLxr e^^AAov. 

1 11. 313. 

What further is requisite as a third remedy (though 
pointed out likewise in the 1st book of the Iliad) 
will be stated hereafter in a more suitable place. 
:.) Tihid most important point therefore being seV 
ifted^nd In so far a» America is concerned as m 
agent ia it,, every one of the ensuiqg pages will 
i^teddr more or less to shew that that continent was 
dftbcurately known to the ancients, and will confirm 
consequently the probability of the truth of the 
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explanations above offered) I proceed to observe 
that if the father of Achilles was Pcleus (from 
7rvj}iOg^ the mud of the Nile, the cause of the fer* 
tility of Egypt,) it is easy to trace the derivatiota 
of his preceptor, Chiron, to Gnind Cairo, Ac 
capital of Egypt; of whom when it is said, 4 11. 218, 

' BTT 01^ miOL (pa^fJiCUiOL «Sco5 

TloLcr^s^ roL as ttots ttat^i ^thou(p^o)fem mpe 

And again, 9 IL 899. 

sm y mid ^oL^fJLxm imtras 

Ov Xsi^mshihaz^Sy 

■ 

those passages allude to the city of Cairo*s being 
the emporium of the medical drugs of Asia, as 
well as those of the interior of (the country of 
Achilles) Africa. Nor is it less easy to trace tKe 
derivation of Achilles's friend, Pficenix, to Phoe- 
nicia, bordering upon Egypt; and when Phoenix 
says to Achilles, 9 H. 486, 
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ijt Tpfens to the Nile's pouring iUelf out from 
Egypt upon the neighbouring shore (that is, the 
l>reast;ag it were) of Phoenicia. 

The next character to be explained is that of 
Patroclus, the great friend of Achilles. . In the 
saipe sease in which the latter represents Africa, 
or the entirety of 'Egypt; in that sense does 
Patroclus represent the Delta, a part of Egypt and 
Africa : just as it has been sliewn that the saline 
lights and shadows in the moon by union or sub- 
division have constituted the prototypes of different 
characters in the preceding volumes. One needii 
only to consider for a moment the importance of 
the Delta (by its channels of importation and ex- 
portation) to the whole interior of Egypt and 
Africa, in order to have a clear conception of the 
friendship fabled to exist between Achilles and 
Patroclus. And hence, when Achilles is said, in 
the l6th Iliad, to lejid his armour to Patroclus, it 
alludes to the concentration of the whole wealth 
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^lanhsof tbe«>I>eltaat itd mouth ;>aHd heM^iAlip 
n ihefelloinrHig iiiies,/ 190 IL 9i ' > f to 

tjsviif^Khfiq h « dog eaoonioq nqo,9a^ .',„ 
A^ytJMq. Amu^ tmors An^asEv ol&^w : 
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^Uisij^n is iQade as weU tp the I>elta's heixig 
opposite to the Nile, or meetine it. at Cairo 
(^flP^/f^} »^:>^> it9 not, becoming fert^^^^^ aflj^r 

its mud upon it; * ,, 

By Bp/0>)i'$ is to be understood the Mediterra* 
MiBitt^Soa t'SfaDe^is copied ftom the m^ m: aaA 

Fig iGiy . ^.,. -^-^'^X^l 

y 
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'Illlrtalfiir^jini^Spaiiiv^andf henfegSiiAoiKf . tbe^iijiulf 
of Lyons, in France«x Her^iiaixieMderi^eiiifroM 
B^iioOj B^/$co (post sumptum cibum paululiiin dor* 
mio) thereby iiicU eating a sea not in agitetidn^but 
asleep an it were;.«lliidiog to the circumstanc^'tbat 
the tides have very little influence in that sea. 
^thdii this is the representative character of Spf&f^ 

r* ■. I - 

is con^rmed by a consideration of those of Patro- 
cluS, arid the other persons employed by the poet 
to fetclh her fr6ih 'Achilla fo AgHmextiiiGDi, A'SO 
II. 1. 

-;.•■•', r 1 ''^ i » / • -'. ^ • I - -■ . - » t 

■*.?•. t »• f >-■.._ ■ . .; ». .. • .' . '. J ' ' :. -■ , (_j 

t - ■ ' 

Xeipog sXon ccysfjiBf B^KnfiBoL mhJuTrctpi^tv^ 

For Td^i^uSioq or To^du^ is the same as the 
English name Talbot (having* its second syllable 



urn ' ' i^ "" 



"I*" Of this method of disguising a name by inversion 
another very remarkable instance w^ll be given presently 
in treating of Hecton The very singular coincidence of 
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inverted) and that is the same as tall boot, and 
alludes to the well known boot-like shape of Italy : 
Eu^^TH^ represents Sicily and his name alludes 
to the ewer, cup or crater of iEtna: both these 
countries lie about mid-way from Egypt, (the 
country of Achilles,) to France, (that of Agamemr 
non,) and the employment of Patroclus (the Delta) 
by Achilles (Egypt or Africa) to conduct Briseis to 
Agamemnon, is explained by the Nile, at the time 
of its inundation, after it has passed through the. 
channels of the Delta, giving its current to those 
parts of the Mediterranean that lie in the neighr 
bourhood of Italy and Sicily (ToiK^Siog and Eupt^ 
bXTVig^) and so conducting Bp/cnii'5 (as above ex- 
plained) to France {AyoLfJLSfJLVOOv). 
Thersites, whose character comes next in ques- 



uniting the ancient earldom of Shrewsbury to the name of 
Talbot (as above explained) could scarcely have happened 
without design. The town of Shrewsbury derives its name 
from being encircled by the River Severn in the form of a 
horse-shoe, and thence comes Horseshoesbury, Shoesbury 
or Shrewsbury. 
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ticNQ, represents a <;onsiderabIe part of the con- 
tinent of Africa, which in its entirety, has been 
already allotted to Achilles. This subdivision of 
the same country (or sea) into diflferent characters 
may have been adopted by the poets, not merely 
for the purpose of increasing the enigmatical puz* 
ale (a principal ingredient of every ancient com- 
position), but from their having found a conve- 
nience in it : for where the characteristics of a 
country or its inhabitants cannot all be consis- 
tently represented by a single hero, one or more 
other personages might be aptly devised for the 
support of some of them ; and, in the present 
instance, after ascribing such noble qualities to 
Achilles (having chiefly in view the inhabitants 
of Egypt, the more civilized part of Africa,) the 
poet must have found it impossible to engraft on 
the same hero all the base characteristics which 
are found in the negro race of that continent : he 
has, therefore, put them into action in the person 
of Thersites, as may be plainly seen from a con- 
sideration of the passage, beginning with the 
911th, and ending with the 269th line of the 



second Ili-ad. Not to insert here do long a pas^ 
sage, I would observe only that the words 67rM 
WiCCfM and tfxp/TOjUudf fefef to the imperfect m^de 
Off speaking of the negroes, who, in fact, are never 
able> correctly to articulate the European lan^r 
guages : their inferiority to the whites is repeat- 
•edly noticed, as by the words Xi<r^l(Jrog M^^^Xfi^ 
^lorepcv lifioroVy &c. The peculiar conformation of 
ttbeir persons is likewise minutely described, not 
-enly with respect to their fox4ike woolly heads, 

but in regard to other particulars less commonly 
observed, but not proper to be further noticed 
here. The name of Qepam^g itself seems to refer to 
the resemblance that race bears to baboons or 
monkeys,(dHp-(rmj$5 quasi, exhibiting the sight or 

appearance of a brute» Oh^ ;) and of the four fol- 
lowing lines, 

tl€7t}oiryiac Ayoa^sv ciem&rffi vT^JWWtH- 
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tfeeafirst alludes^ to the desert sands of Africa* 
dipped of plants and herbage by the sun's heat.; 
a«id the word iX/^OOj of the second line, as w€$ll ta 
the circumstance hinted above, as to a certain^ 
appearance which the general outline of that con-, 
tinent exhibits, to which kst circumstance,! 
wo\ild wish to direct the reader's particular at- 
trationy:as it may facilitate an understanding o£ 
many passages of the poet$, axid of many g^m$, 
termini, &c. of the obsceiQe kind, thougbalj: ^Dif 
that^in^ are. cert^nly, not to be explaine<l by a 
reference to Africa. Again, the words H'k^Qt^ 
and 7rAll56V and ^f^T/iiyco^ seem to refer hot only to 
tne disease of the plague, as before observed of 

^ < I ' • ; ; ■ . ■ • I 

the same words in regard to Achilles, but to the 






practice of punishing negro slaves by the whip ; 
white iXf/k^W/v may allude to the uneven number 
0^'* the stripes tisoally of ofM 4riftieted,"*Aatti(Bllyi 
forty save one: and ^yppjfTH? ^nd fltyopifda^ tti$iy (co^^ 
yeft^y mi|K^tbat and£itnt;ly«^ pa^ I^r^U a3 .ij|i .Qbr 
dayivAlJie \iwgro^fh»i«WB .l^wgh^.^^^ioi^ 
sale. ■- vN-t, VV.K:,- ,v ;=.:'' .i^-^^.a^u .J^ v^rr/A 
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negro race were not the onlj inhabitants of the 
interior of Africa, of which Homer had a know«- 
ledge : 

ToovJ' aiA] vrysfju»f6u EA^^cof oi^og Apvfoq 

Too S* cnjyL A^xvTsg sncr/ro koi (mAs^ KopLOwrsq'^ 

Without stopping to explain alt the proper names 
in these hnes, as referable to different positions in 
Africa ; I select the following only. The allu- 
sion (by AlbO^lTSq thrice mentioned) to the Abys- 
sinians, is sufficiently obvious, from the simili^ 
tude of the names ; and it is further confirmed by 
the epithet wA8\t MfJtMSfHTSgy as referring to their 
fashion of wearing their long black hair. Under' 
the term ;(0tAx/^, the excelientsteel manufectured 
in the interior of Africa, and, by xvjp/vdov, wax, o»e 
of the principal commodities of that continent, 
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«eem intended to be noticed : E/pPTf/* refers per- 
haps to the triangular shape of Africa; IttixioL^ to 
the point where the great conical-shaped pro* 
raontory of Africa stops, [larvifJLi and oiiXy) or to the 
name of the city of Constantia^ at the Cape of 
Good Hope, as the epithet TToXlxrrcKpvXov brings to 
mind the grapes of the neighbourhood of that 
town, the wine of which is so well known. 
Lastly, when we observe these Euboeans to be put 
under the command of EA^^WWf XaAxCO^VT/fltSjl^ 
(alluding to the elephants* teeth, odovTSgy as hard 
as brass ; those elephants teeth being in fact one 
of the chief commodities of Africa,) it sets their 
kjentity with the Africans out of all doubt, and 
shews the intimate acquaintance the ancients had 
with the interior of that country, and its pro- 
ductiotis in general, as with the secluded empire 
c^the Abyssinians in particular. 

It is DOW time to observe, that, if eaeh hero of 
the Iliad supports a distinct character, and fte>- 
quently more than one character; so it is no 
uncomnK)n thing with Homer, partly for the sake 
of disguise^ and partly for conyenience, to per- 



tooify the mom oowlry «t ptfajHe iKbtnt ml tMtti- 
orer, uod^r different heroes : dn inst^ee of %tiitftt ' 
may be seen ia tliis^ tbat the fie^ rtt;e of Affiei ' 
is not only represtoted under the chantct^ t:^' 
Thetsites, as above shewn ; but NifeUt kh& tSf^ 
presents theaaihe race, 9 II. 671 : -^ ^' ' * * 

The name ofN^^, thrice mentionod/attr*ctso«^ 
attwtk9i,ex vi termini,t6thatiiBice,t|tijasiKirb4»lMl^ 
!Sk^Ar has a i^fel^nce to the bOtotmie^tH ^"^ 
th^ ttegtoea, quasi simii: Tffei^ vm^y tiiiik^M^^ 
gular ahtrpe of Africa; AyXft/Vf ifflod^'t^'^ttilr' 
sbiniofg gloss of the skins of n^groei, ktid 
to t)mr being black ; kar, in soflie eUbUUti 
guage(tb^ Turkish, I believe,) meaning btjk^^* 
and giving the name of Kar D«9ghis to the'HtSie^ 
Selt,k being so called by the Turk). Agtmili^ 
epifS«r«lAA/^oc, it is evidently ironical. ' ''"'''^ 
A^9oiher proof, dtitt mons im^wtaM, idwl^ft^ 





i WtiRf^if^'^^^' ^^^ « ibattbecfontiflieAtol^ Africa 
i^l^ifirhidh we hava before seeo to Wrepi^esentad' 
by:,4^JU^* ig>represented by Priam also ; thfat id 
t^^a^, llQi^^vcr it may surprise the reader^ by a 
Gfi^if^K l)0ro aiKl a Trojan hero at the dame timi^; 
for I now first merition a Trojan ; i shaH oflfer a 
fe\r Worda hi^eafter in e^tplanatiotl of this diffi- 
cultfri^pro^e^iQg. now to establish the fact. Hie 
Groi^ l(|W^ Il^itffU)^ I derive from the Latin word 
primus, which gives the exact reverse of the 
derivation, (proposed in one of the treatises men- 
tiQG\^4 i|^/t|i^ preface to the ifirst volume,) of .the 
L^^iiimmie Proteus, ^roon the Greek word ^r^cord^. 
joi^ jj^^fi^t PjcUuili in ]^pF^$enting Africa, boitoWs * 
hii^fi||if,ftpll^ thf^Equaitw, whicjb, passing through 
tbj^i^ttj^.oC tlMt continent, is the first paraUeUor 
tlM^t£lS(paxx.whi<ib %Utbe other parallels of latitude are 
HMMttredL; it Js shewn in the treatise above rc^rred 
to^.j|t|iM^the froteua of Virgil's 4th Georgic, means 

^Jn^.^Uowing Knesji descriptive of Pri|tm> 
fftkce, wiU. teod to ^i^staUisKtbe fact of bis recm^ 
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|K)et*s accuracy in his geographical stat^nj^^ts tflj 
have been very. minute, 242 II, .6, ^ j 

Ko/jLcccvro rif/ctjLtwo ttu^ol fiv^or^q $i^oxoiCi* 
K8^0ta9y S^ srs^od^Sif emrnot ej^ie^ ttOhig 
A wW scav Tsysoi txXenioi %sc;oio Ki^dio " 

KoifJiMfTo UpidfJioio TTOLe OLiooiiijq xKoxpi(F^' 

The word ^r^VTW^VT* implies, as the fact h. that 
from Cape Verdon the west, to ttiemeridmnrof Siies 
on the east, there are exacCiy M degre^ oCiofgi* 
lude, uninterrupted (TrXvfCT/o/ etXAnXccv), of land 
without sea {"TTCuBsg^ males) ; f^d ^^BKOL KiH^Mfy 
im ply tWat^bere life afti&rWards tw«l^e4i&ore)d«^ees 
(of longitude) in Africa, from the meridian of Suez, 
to the Straits of Babelmandeb, within which twelve 
degrees the Arabian Gulf is included, derioted'by 
thp word Xtt^rtcov^ females (seas,, as I iiave befow 
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observed, bieing comtrionly represented by females.) 
I would now beg the reader to compare the pas^ 
sagev^ust ^cit^ with the lines of the 16 II. 168' 
commencing 

nenimrr vi^m vvisg hont Wiv Apij/XAsu? 

where tJ:)|B.i^apie number of degrees of longitude is 
noticed .with reference, tp^-^chilles, who also, as is 
abo^v stated, represents Africa. And in further 
proof of geographies^ accuracy, I shall observe, in 
passing, tnat the 3 II. 261, 



Av S' OLPsQij TJplOLUOg. XX70L ^' WIGL TflV£V OTtMOif^' 



ataftiie two 'following, 94 II. 325, '^ 






Imoii^q yepoc^ ^^cov tM<;fyd KiT^s^ 



shew, that the poet knew very well that the river 
Niger had a backward course to the eastward, a 
fact re-established by modern discovery, only a 
very short time ago. 

I 2 
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As 1 have befoi^ spoken of the resembMtt? 
of the ^outline of Africa to tiU^OO^, in re^e6t!'b' 
Achilles, so the same thing is to bfe infeirred* ftf 
respect of Priam, from the expression '^^/Si:>jlt5lf^ 
/kcr/Aw <r>fW, 1 II. 331, and from Helei/^ aiifei^W 
the following speech of Priam, '3 II. 16?; "*•*''• 

In which answer slie says to Priam, flt^J^/^j ,t^j f^p^t 
ftr^'/y.aUuding CQvertlj.to,th|e &^p^.of ^^^jli^^^ 

above-mentioned ; -which sUape pf flW^Wg/is t^ig^jpij" 
notic^^ja Priam's spes^kipg^pf.^ixm^lf.l^ if^^f^ 

Bui what country is to be allotted to rans, 
who stole away the lovely Helen t—tiy ai deriva- 
tion, sutecieniiy obvious, I assign Persia toKitS ; 
atitf \ltLe%itiieMeihg comirionly a^^liecl tO hf^^ 
ii p^rfec^ly 'appriyprnte, as the tHiiijIbitiiiits of Plf"-" 

son'aim^^ity/" It"ii obs^tvabi^ tllat'm 0i%^ 




J^ 



j^j^^l^^^^e^oother n^rpe,;^^^ for it is ccr- 

t^njly,to ]be qon8i4^i;^4 in t^at light rather than a$ 
ly^ ^Pji^Jb{?4;^ s^^ tha^t i^ a dis<;ii>ctioo.not conferred 
qj^^5ljj;^5|tl^^,r.hero- The explanation of it as in- 
Sjpjpl^^io jthi? treatise when first printed and disr 
tributed asr above mentiened, I am obliged ta admit 
to have been unfounded; but as further enquiry 
has caavtnceji me that a more correct explanation 
of it has a close connexion with that of the pro- 
tcifi^peof^^Helen, (^hich might be deemed probrt- 
W^*»4i^k)lW,) Hii&'ks that" has been omrtted,'^^^ 
tftJsitff ^Al^fttedter ia ¥^serV^'lik^Wise;^ riblwithi^' 
staniaM^ tb^t'th^ ^iti^er^iide of it H ^o great that it 
constitutes the principal foundation of thepoifa. 

Myfov AXslxiihp^y t« et\fem votKoq opcopa/. 

3 I!. 86. 
It is IjD be notticed, however, that the representa- 
tive character of Paris is to be considered as in- 
eluding India. ;as well as Persia; for, in point of 
fact, ,sreat nunjbere of Per$ia,ns have at all tinges 
b«?«i ^ffet ,i^.,In^ia f . the oific^^ 

Ktwm\ ;^^.s!^? ^mmJ^ tHp"»?tLfe9i^'?^s5. 
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perfectly indicative of the state of 90Giety in Iq<Ha, 
: where there is always a gseat number of f^fisfMis 
IT ho aj% foreigners to a certain /degree a$,YV|aUifis 
the Europeans; who in all ages have bden ia^jtie 
habit. of res<>rting there. So agaii]itbe'«|ti^^^s 
yuvsUfJUMGg and ^rApdfiVOTr/TMTapplied to f ar rs^ \nBiL 
39y and 11 11. 38^, are illustrative of the maAiiisrs 
of the Persians and Indians, who are iai^ou;^^ for 
being addicted to women, and particularly for 
their desire of vii^fri^, and shutting them up in 
their harams, fio^hat. tfaejci^ow acarceljcilie peeped 
at by str-anger8»*?.>^.v> c-.- '.•..•':uvj/i y^-^ ' -y^'J 

The most obvious way from Europe to India 
% -sl^/ is by passing down- the Arabian i6%iif, 
cbnimbhly called the Red Sea J a(nd this leads me 
to fix th^ position of two places Very fi^eqtiently 
noticed in the Iliad, the Sceean Gates.^ By One 
' of these I iiniderstand the Straits of Babelmhhdeb, 
(bab being Arabic for a gate,} at the outlet frtm 
the Arabian Gulf into the Erythr^arfSea; ^iid 
by the other, the Straits of Mocandon* the door 
or outlet of the Persian Gulf into the same sea. 



(hpe Of Good Hope^ of wbicb I ^eak in tbe next 

^ kthnpi^h itMif mme inuucUy simi^ree, inqplies timt 

'til^ lie fi> the left htxnd K)ad feom £urope to th^ 

'fcadt'. i«' itsr lOi this safise that I consideri ^Ttf^/OU 

'OlitffiM^MV, as refemng to tl^^e Arabian G«ilf; 

kndK8ifiiijt\fi crKOLfM)i^pm (from its e¥«f8cwt ov 

~ 'iwon^Uke shape) to the Persian, botkbeisg Idft 

^' liaai«lf<pMsages to Asia. S»Uv46U 

■ "-J ^ ■' •'• ■ ^* ■•= ■ ■ .• ■ . • . • "... ■■; ;■ 

land i^.thi^Bainq sense 13 the epithet (ntttf<jXi^/0$ 
apfKlicable rto Astyanax, Trhose character I explain 
pre&en^Uy; shero (I helieve, in the Arabic) signi- 

..fyimg theleft^ , 

.. i., Thiers i$' another position {(pyfyO)i>) frequently 

I /mmtAomdj^t the same time with the Sc^n Gates, 

i,Bsiftfr];i237» 



'^^n^^i^^r' t<^' ei^ii tius tiame (ptf^ov^ I took' to 
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Ihe wofd iiife^Jf; (hbflien de ndrtiti^ finrgiP;) 'ih*^ 
derive it from the English \*ord flg; «i4;tHWfti^ ^fwj 
position it represents in the Iliad, to the countries 
of Africa and Arabia, which together have a strong 
F.'semblance to a fig in cfhape, as may be pUfnly 
$eeo in the map. . . , I .. 

Tl>)s fixing o^t the position of the Scaean<ijateft 
^ikI of the (pwyov^ may serve to shew chat l^y the ' 
f^haracter of Antenor we a^e to understand Ara- 
t>ia> as will f^pp^r from 3 IL 96^, 

■• » r 

A 

"MfWifh t^ND lines, '^j^pressive of Antenor and PH- 
' am'is gbillg opt together at these Gates, not only 
^^'prove that one of those Gates is rightly ascribed 
"'to Hidj' Straits of B^belniandeb, but that, as Priam 
*^*re!prie^^fe Africa, so the opposite coast of' Ara'bia 
^1s 'represented by Antenor ; while the epithet 
^ ' ^ip/iiSxXX^iJt seems to contain an allusion to tfiat 
''^<jiW$ioti of 4t in particular, which is called Arabia 
^'^ffellif'iilifally, in Mfyj^iJ, who slew theJ^^ of 
^"^f^iiMia, thu^ t^pteseiiting Arabia, ;^ri tody^'^ee n 
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JJ'/ioMo^ yap msQvs Meyvig Avn^vopog vm\ 

V^^t f«'iar time how to spaak of the gr^^t hgfd of 
the Trojans, Hector. Here again sft^t* tiotniiih 
^Utllt*^«j> by inverting the syllables of Extto^, it 
tlAcoAi^TciafHrK, or Turk, and I assign to him 
ttfc^rdinglythe country of Asiatic Turkey. An In- 
stance of such an ftiv^rsion of syllables has before 
occiioredin thaforipation of the name of T^Ady£/W% 
frooi tall boot, or Talbot : (51 very remarkable one jnay 
be seen iri the Greek word $/xvf ^ or ^/x^j justice, 
which i$ obviously deji Viable from tl^f Arabic 
fO^rdi,.^ jiidge;).^fi(J when the rev^i:sedi?ipdea of 
if^^ijjg a^d writiijig, froni left to right and from 
. . rjght t9 left (adopted respectively by the EUirop^ans 
.^ pn4/ Asiajtics), are r^ollected, such an ipyersion 
r ,of .syjilables may fairly be allowed to poet? for the 

• piirpp^ of disguise, especially w.hein Jt i^egards 
, j^jCH^tpries wl^ej-e such reversefJ in9de of jeading 

• a,Bwl writing. takes place. Diit as AchjUes, though 
-; l§f>P^8.|iti«g^be,,yhole i)f. A^r^c^i,,^ ^ftffl^.lji^be 
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considered as confiDed to the course of tb^ Nile ; 
so Hector, though standing for the whole of Asia- 
tic Turkey has frequently a confined re!atr6n to 
the Euphrates, the principal river of that country ; 
which country, as it borders upon Persia, i^> by a 
correspondent analogy, rcpresiented by the brother 
to Paris, who represents Persia, as included m or 
closely connected with India, as above stated. A 
drawing of Hector, as thus representing the course 
of the Euphrates, is given in ' 



Fig. 164; 




which is exactly co{)ied from the line of that river, 



^cgf^tlier witb/the-T4gifis, aud other rivers that fall 
intp it; i^n^.an insp^ctipn pf .the drawing will im- 
. m^^i^tejy.sb^iw t;he aptitude of the common epithet 
¥O^HA/UOh)g^ ^ applied to Hector as pointiog to the 
l^uty pf h\m helmet and its cone ; while by the 

^ ^pitfeet^ /;r7rio;;g*/TW and mn^o^ (from mrTrog^nd 

,^&i^y c^uda) applied to bis helrnet in the 469 and 
.49^., lines of the 6 11. an allusion may further 
, prob'^bly have been intended to the horse-tails, (as 
they are commonly called,) which are a badge of 
honour among the Turks, and mark the different 
deo:rees of their bashas. The extent of Hector's 
territory is marked in a special mannfter, in the 
following lines, 6 II. 313, 

—Ev(f Ekt^' ei(7y,xijs Aii (piXog^ €)i^ a^x %«fr 

where, by the spear of eleven cubits injength, 
tliere seems to be an allusion to the eleven degrees 
of latitude through which that territory^extenda^ 
reckoning from the southern coast of tnc Black 
Sea to the entrance of the Euphrates into the Per- 
sian Oulr. 
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1 proceed to the consideration of Andromache, 

the wife of Hector, whose representative character 

' ■ ■ ' ,^' • J. 

it has been by no means easy to fix: the difficulty 

of comprehending tliat character seemi^ indeed to 

be noticed by the poet himself; for when Hector 

went home to his own territories {0iK0\i^6 sKsucrp-^ 

llOLl^ 6 II. 56o), he did not, on going hom^, find 

his wife there, 6 IL 371 : 

A/>tct'S' STi&T ixoLvs hfJL^q 'sbupLisroLOVTXg 

• f < . • ■ ... •. . . * . 



Add agaiu; 



'.<>:.. ' ^ ' • .. ■, Jj J • *J 






•■-='? --^ - ' ■ \;- ■■:;.■ .i . V ■< 



whei^eupon, he, in ^ strong manner, charges ^i.er 
attendants (the rivers) to tell him where she is»/ 
VH(/5pTf«- jLCuflwiXt^^^ 378, and fltvwy« fl^Mifllf , f^U- 
fi^^'ALcr^. 384; and when he is told whitljer she 
is gone, he meets her, after going through., his. 
whol^ territories, at tbe Scpeajp Gates, 6 IL 392 IL 

V . . .'1 
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EvTs TTuhx^ mcivs^ 'tispxop^O'; l«fy* a<^ 
2x<x/«55 "^^ yH ^1^^^^ Sif^ifviX/ TTc^m^s 

It seems to be highly probable, therefore, that if 
the character of Hector is rightly ascribed to the 
ccftintry of Asiatic Turkey, or to its great river 
Euphrates ; Andromache, his wife, will represent 
one of the two seas which constitutes the Scsaan 
Gates, as above explained, that is to say, either 
the Pe?sifin Giilf, or the Ara>)Van Gulf; and then 
the difficulty will be to ascertain which, of ith^i 
two it is. But this difficulty, as well as the ex- 
planation of it,.'w:^l b^Tippear iroot the foMoMi^^ 
iog extract from the second vohime of Harris's 
Collection of Voyages and Travels, 248, where 

. - ^ ■ - . ■''..•,"='! J • 

P^re A veril treats of the Caspian Sea: 

*^ What nias puzzled the most refined' naturalists 
IS, that notwithstanding the continual access of 
the waters of so many rivers, this sea is not coh- 
siderabiy Augmented, or ever transgresses its 
bounds: some have been of opinion, that the 
Black Sea draws a great share of tliose waters inta 
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its bosom; but that ridge of mountains placed 
betwixt these two seas by nature, seems to sepa- 
rate them so far as not to admit of any probability 
for that assertion. On the other hand there are 
two reasons that rather incline me to believe, that 
this lake (the Caspian Sea), how far remote soever 
from the Persian Gulf, discharges a great pairt of 
its waters there ; the first is, that on the south 
side of the Persian Gulf, opposite to the province 
of Kilan, are dangerous whirlpools, the BOisfe of 
which, as the water is thrown into t'he Gulf, is *o 
great, occasioned by the rapidity of thfe %atefisl, 
that in calm weather it may be heard at a great 
distance, and consequently these abysses are 
avoided by mariners. The second is, that by the 
constant experience of those inhabiting near the' 
Persian Gulf, it is confirmed, that, at the end of 
every autumn, they observe a vast quantity of 
willow leaves thereabouts ; and it being beyond all 
contradiction, that this sort of tree is ncJt so much 
as known in those southern parts of Persia, whereas 
the northern part, bordering on the Caspian Lake; 
and especially the province of Kilan, are stored 
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tvith them near the sea-shore; it \s more than 
probable, that those leaves are not carried by tb« 
winds from one extremity of the empire to the 
other, but rather with the waters, that carry them 
aloi^g through the subterraneous channels and 
caverns to the before-mentioned Gi»lf." 

I apprehend therefore that Andromache primarily 
represents the Caspian Sea, that (owing to the 
subterraneous connection between that sea and 
the Persian Gulf) she then represents the Persian 
Gulf ;, but .that at th^ point of those whirlpools in 
the Persian. Gulf^ pae^tioned in the extract abpve, 
there is the cpmm^npemei^t of another subter- 
raneous passage through the sands ^f Arabia, and 
that Andromache ultimately represepts the Ara- 
bian (Iiulf or .^ed Sea; for it will presently ap- 
pear that, the Persian Gulf may be more appro- 
priately assigned to another character. But in 
f^gard to that sea which is above stated to be 
fi^^IJy and more particularly represented by An- 
drpm^Jie, it may be observed, that, independently 
of hef standing for a portion of se^ (with reference 
to, what has already been remarked^ ii) respect of 
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Hie lisual per$onificatioDs by women, of portions 
of sea rather than of land) it may be seen by in- 
specting the ms^, that the Arabian Gulf exhibits 
a strong resemblance of a female figure ; her head- ' 
dress being composed of the two small inlets at 
the north end of the gulf towards the isthmus of 
Suez; her face being at Haura in Arabia, b^r 
neck at Jambo, her breast just above Jedda; the ' 
outline of her robe extending through Serrarn, 
Ghezan, and Lohia ; her leg at Moka, and her ' 
ankle at the straits of Bab el Mandel; tiie whole 
s& copied from the map in - ' 

Fig. 166. 



/O 
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As tp tjhe extract above offered from Hirris'^^-. 

voyages, if it. be compared mth the fotlowjog,/ 

short,passage(aQd its context) in the mouth of 
Aitdromache, 6 IL 41Q| 

-^ -^fjLOi ^6 rs Ksptm sua 



I thank it will appear satisfactorily that Homer 
had the isame natural pbsenomenon in view as • 
Pere Averil ; and as I understand him, be gives a 
muqh' more minute and detailed account of it.i 
For in the following lifaes, 6 IL 399r ii 

ExTop/Sw ayamro^ (0^xi7\f x<;spf )e«Xw — 

and in these, 467, 

« 

A4/ y TFdig Ttpoq xohncN ^covo/o T/3w>f5 
EkX/v3h — 

I take Andromache's nurse (r/dffWl) to represent 

TOL. V. rK^' 
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Ihe country of Arabia, which, either as being sur- 
rounded by the sea or being crossed by the tropic, 
may warrant the epithets OLIJL(pmo}iOg ai[id sij^moiOy 
usually applied to her. As drawn in 



Fig. 167, 




she does not comprize the whole of Arabia, thougb 
her general form agrees with the shape of that 
country ; but the dotted line at her waist, marks 
the position of the tropical circle, and her face 
which looks westward up the Persian Gulf ig 
correctly copied from the outline of the Arabian 
coast at the straits of Mo9andon. 
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Astyanax the son of Hector and Andromache, 
l^presents the Persian Gulf itself, which, as copied 
from the map and drawn in character in 

Fig. 168, 




resembles an infant in his swaddling-cloaths, and 

as it has also the shape of a crescent like that of 

the moon, that may have given occasion for the 

comparison made of him, (Hj^B^l X^Aco in one of 

the quotations above. His name, Astyanax, may 

be derived from the river Astan, which, after the 

Euphrates, Hector, is the principal river that falls 

into the Persian Gulf. 

These statements being premised, it will not be 

difficult to understand the very beautiful fable of 

the parting of Hector and Andromache, at the 

close of the 6th Iliad : the Euphrates (like the 

K 9 
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Nile) is subject to extensive inundations about 
the time of the siin^s coming to the tropic of Can- 
cer, during which the waters of the Persian GUiilf, 
through the medium of that river are Vt^dely 
spread over the interior of Asiatic Turkey ; aid 
as from hence the union of Hector and Andro- 
mache might well be fabled to take place, so the 
cessation of those inundations upon the sun's de- 
clining from the tropic, may be conceived to have 
given rise to the fable of their parting. 

A%1/ S' TTOLig Ti^og koXt^ov sv^moio Ti^vig * ^ 

• timcf^ a% cf^^oTCLv/ig Kopv^og vsvonx voyi^oLg* 
Exy sy^yMrcrs Ttcnv^^ rs (piKog kxi ttotvicl jLt^rn^^* 
AvTfK OLTTO KpoCrog xofu^' etXsTO (pdi^ifJLog ExTXop 

'Axjrrx^ oy bv (piKov vio)f s^rei xvce mi>iS h y^epfft^ 

— cCkoxoiO (piXvig 5v %^fff/v 63vixe 

TloLiS fov* \^ OLPCL (JLiv xWfoisi 'd'slfito koXsto' *» 
AoiKRUosv ys)\jxaouicL. ' ^' 

The meaning of the highly natural and n^ost beau- 
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'tiful conduct of the infant Astyanax described in 
the* passage above set out I take to be this ; an 
Insplectiott df figure 165 will shew that the helmet 
of Hector, is composed of the stream-line of the 
• Euphrates, of the Tigris, and the other neighbour- 
ing rivers; now when Hector has his helmet" on, 
that is, when those rivers are in their natural state 
free from inundation, the current of the Euphrates 
is strong enough to drive back the Persian Gulf for 
a certain space ; or, in poetical language Astyanax. 
(the Persian Gulf) starts back from the helmet; but 
when the helmet is laid upon the ground, or in 
other words when the' inundation from those 
rivers is spread over the couti try, Hector takes his 
son in his arms again by means of the inundation, 
that is, the Persian Gulf id admitted up into the 
b^ of the Euphrates, whereupon, after the falher 
hsts kissed and tossed the sob. in his arms, ^£l 
• XUn Tn^Xs ^6 %€f^iVj (which words besides their 
ordinary meaning piean thia also, namely, after the 
river4ias passed the province of Chusistan and round 
the Isle of Peluche at the mouth of the Euphrates,) 
th^ infant is there given by Hector mto tHe arms of 
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his mother Andromache : the time of the year, or the 
brilliant reflection of the sun on the waters, at the 
period of the tropic, is marked by the words syshsUfQB 
and ^cax^oh yey^aOffOl^j and I strongly incline to 
think that this statement of giving Astyanax (the 
Persian Gulf) into the arms of Andromache (the 
Arabian Gulf) at that point, namely in the Persian 
Gulf, is to be taken as a confirmation of the proba- 
bility above mentioned that the whirlpools in the 
latter which are noticed in the extract fron^ 
Harris's voyages are in truth to be taken as being 
connected by subterraneous channels with the 
Arabian Gulf. 

I have a few words more to add concerning 
Hector and Andromache: in the common epithet, 
(JLSyoLg applied to the former (Jisyxg HO^^XiOhoq, 
Eierccf 5 and the frequept use of the words (JLSyct^ 
and fjisy(XM^ and in the part of the 6th Iliad lately 
under consideration, it seems "to me that an allu-> 
sion was intended to the city of Mecca, the holy 
city of the Mahommedans ; and that the name of 
Av^^OfJLOL^ herself contains' a like allusion tq 
tbosfs Mahommedans, as Meccamen ; and the prer 
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^estinarian principles of that sect, whose religion 
prevails in the countries in question, appear to be 
referred to in Hector's speech, 367 ; 

again, in his brother Paris's speech to him, 333, 

and still more particularly in Hector's speech to 
his wife, 487? 

Ou you^ Tig ii ms^ aitrxv xv^f^ x'ih it^oix-^ei* 
Moi^xv ^' KTi^x (piifJLi TTsCpxryfjisvov efjtfjLBfXi otv^poov 
Ou KXKO)fy ^h jicfv ffirdXov, ST^iv rxTT^ocnrx y£)nrTXi. 

And as a return implies a previous parting or 
separation, so the'parting or separation of Hector 
and Andromache may be only a fable, indicative 
of the same thing as the Mahommedan Hegira, gr 
return; both seem commemorative of the eflfect^s 
.consequent upon the annual return of the great 
luminary of the world to the tropic ; the words 
a>t 5' TiSXig exMOyj, 6 U. 467-8, seem to point to 
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the ecliptic, as the path through which the sun 
passes or declines; and the 76th line of the ^d 
Iliad, 

seems not only to notice the city of Mecca, which 
is situate nearly under the tropic ; but the return 
itself, by the word 0tUTf, and even the Hegira 
Dominatini, by ey(^OL^ : and these remarks are the 
more likely to be well founded, since that line 
and the two following it, which I shall cite pre- 

' sently, are inserted verbatim in the 7th Iliad, 54 ; 

. a repetition, by which our attention is attracted 
to them in a particular manner, as containing 
some allusions peculiarly noticeable. There re- 
sults from the whole, this probable conclusion, 
that the original object of the Mahommedan wor- 

' ship was the sun ; and that indeed seems to be 

. expressly stated in the following lines of a speech, 
addressed to Hector, who presided over the coun- 
try which is the principal seat of that religion, 1 1 
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It will furnish some confirmation of the repre- 
sentative characters above assigned to Hectc^r and 
Andromache, if by Hecuba, the wife of Priam, 
we understand the Erythraean, or Red Sea, ^not 
the Arabian Gulf, which, as leading to it, has 
acquired the common name of the Red Sea, but) 
that division of the ocean, intercepted between 
India on the east, and Arabia and Africa on* the 
west. This large sea, thus confining u.poQ Africa, 
may tiot unaptly be considered as the wife of that 
great continent, represented by Priam; and its 
outline, in fact, on the western side, at the mouth 
of the Petsian and* at that of the Arabian Gulf, 
exhibits the appearance of the two breasts of an 
old woman, of which I shall say a word niore pre- 
sently. If the position of the twelve chambers of 
Priam's daughters be recollected, (as determined 
above, in speaking of that hero), namely, in the 
Arabian Gulf; it is to be noticed, that it was at 
the end of those chambers, namely, where Africa, 
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at the mouth of that Gulf, first opens upon the 
Erythraean Sea (as is seen by the 249d line of the 
U.), that Hector (the Euphrates) meets his mo- 
ther, 6 11.261, 

Ev^x 01 mio^(^^og svoLvTi\j y^Xv^s (jli^p 
Axohxw sQOLywd^ ^x/yxr^o^ ethg oi^iqw^ 

Her daughter A^o5/W, whom she brings with 
her, would seem to be referable to the sands or 
pebbles, (AfltOi) which are carried along with the 
waves of this sea, and constitute the numerous 

■ 

shoals on the east coast of Africa and Madagascar. 
The fJiSXlviheX OlVO)fy fJLSXKppOVX OiVOVy and OU^OTTX 
om)i which Hecuba oflFers to her son Hector, upon 
meeting him there, cannot but allude to the 
coffee, for which the part of Arabia, at the point 
in question, has in all ages been famous: and 
when Hecuba, in her lamentation over her son 
Hector, exclaims in the 83d of the 22 Iliad, 
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it seems plainly to allude to the north western 
corner of the Erythraean Sea, where it directly 
meets the Euphrates (Hector), after that river has 
passed through the Persian Gulf, at which point 
that north-western corner of the sea resembles an 
old woman's breast still more than at the mouth of 
the Arabian Gulf; that point is called at this day 
the Straits of Mo^andon, which name itself seems 
to be referred to by the word (jlolI^OV ; and consi- 
dering the transposition of syllables, as above 
explained, by which the poet has composed his 
names Elcroop^ToLKkjlilog^ &c. I think it may have 
been intended here likewise to point to the entire 
name of Mo^andon, by the addition of the sylla- 
ble TOOV (rcov fJLV^troLl) as mentioned in the conclu- 
sion of the last quotation. 

It might appear extraordinary if I were to say 
nothing of iEneas, whom the Iliad puts upon a 
level with Hector himself. 6 II. 77. 

.TfCiocov Mil Aw/ciov syHSHhiroLi. 
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bat ?A he is the prin<:ipal hero and main sobgect of 
an entire poem, the ^neid, which bears biji 
name, it may be proper to keep him in reserve : I 
proceed, therefore, having now explained many of 
the Greek and Trojan characters, to make a few 
observations upon Troy itself. 

In addition to the puzzle arising from this place 
having two names, Troy and Ilium, it is certain 
that there is nothing in which the poet has shewn 
so much subtlety as in his endeavours to disguise 
what or where this place was: for from giving its 
real name, be has called it Koxo-lA/PV ^ic (r\)QfJm^ 
7W I the Greeks also, in a like sense, he has called 

LvGtKWfiOi^ in 6 II. 955, At/o-om^/ \)iiq AxMa\^y 

and in like manner for the same purpose of dis- 
guise, Virgil, in describing ^Eneas's armour, spes^s 
of clypei non enarrabile textura, 8 Mn. 695. 

That the ruins of a town or village of the name 
of Troy should be found in the Troad of Asia 

Minor; that there should be two springs of water 

. - 

there, one warm and the other cold ; that .the 
country should possess its ipifycfifj €pi\tec^y .^nd 
iwA/MxAcowjVj as different traveUers> * have rcon- 
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Viiieedthe public by their oarratiyes and drawiqgsii 
proves nothing as to any ulterior objects the poet 
blight have bad in view, in the composition of the 
'Iliad; for the scene of every fable must be laid 
i^dmewhere, and when that scene is once choseq, 
it is indispensable that all the parts of it should be 
drawn consistent with truth and with each other. 
But the scene which, after the town in theTroad, 
sterns to have been secondarily pointed to in the 
Iliad, was the whole of Egypt, as ,the late Mr* 
Biyarit was near discovering, who thought th^t 
Ti^ fay isonXfeWteteiin Egypt; and jn this sense 
1 derive the name of lAiOV txom ihjq^ mud,, ^ith 
reference to the niud/bf the Nile, the a\ain c^ijse 
'Of the ancient wealth and fertility »of that country. 
The^words UTW'lAiOV spoken of Thiei-sites (who, 
it may be remembered, represents the negro race 
6f Africa at large), 2 11.216, 

. ' ■ . . .■ 

iVniiljrthat'lA/OV (if the geographical^position^.of 

'the negroes be considered) ^w^ situated ;ibove or 

to the nrtrthwiisd of theijr district ixji^ A^jig^ :^^d 
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the same words in 2 II 673, in speaking of Nipsvg 
(who, as was said above, represents the same race), 
lead to the same conclusion. So again the words 

iX/ov etaooj in i ILzi, 

make it probable, that in iEtna or Stromboli*» 
serving as a landmark for ships sailing lA/ov CfO'CiO^ 
lA/dv was situated, in part at least, on the borders 
of the Mediterranean : so also the words ^pOTi 
IA/(?V, B/T0Q^5\t TFoXiO^y and the like, wherever 
used, will be found applicable to iEgypt in parti- 
cular, or Africa in general. 

The following lines afford additional proof of 
this statement, and at the same time tend to fix 
some other positions which lie in the neighbour- 
hood of lA/^v; 2 II. 811, 

Eqi ^$ Tig wpoTTotpoi^s otA^co? oumM xoAcow 
£y TTf^/co dTTMsuk TTspi^pofjLog ey^x mi ey^x 

A^MXToi h rs QViiuL mXwmp^iAOio MMpimg. 




By CtlltVia KOXoCfiM^ elsewhere called by a proper 
name KcOsXlK0K(a\f^y I understand the high, beau*- 
tiful mountains of Syria and Phoenicia, which bor- 
der the east end of the Mediterranean, and then 
the words rspoTTCtpoi^S TToX^OO^ will be referable to 
^gypt, before, or at the head of which these 
mountains lie : t<jf$/CO and Wspi^pofJLOg will allude 
to the plain of the sea on one side of these moun- 
tains, and to that of the Desert of Arabia on the 
other; and the last line refers obviously to the 
myriads of locusts, which have in all ages infested 
Syria and Phoenicia, like so many furies (Ml^p/V- 
VH$, quasi (JLVplOl epimJSg). This last suggestion 
may even fix the position of Epn^£OV itself, to be, 
in part at least, the Desert of Arabia, from the 
sands of which come those locusts (in a poetical 
view, furies, spm)Eg) ; and further, as fp/VWV means 
in one sense, and is commonly translated a fig- 
tree, it may tend to prove what I have said above 
of Arabia and Africa together considered ai? (p^fyoVy 
a fig. And as there is a position (THOTFiyfy some- 
times mentioned with eptySOV^ as in 9S 11. 14i, 
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I take occasioti' to notice thgt it tnaynpp^sibliri 
refer to Iboae high oiou ntai as before .j[ilueiHioped|.i 
in general or perhaps to one of them in piurli(9tt|j|r#r 
Mount Carmel, from whence, the pro6peQt,i{|tQ tl|% 
Mediterranean, if I remember right, is describe af^ 
very extensive. The Trojan Wall, or T&XPi^ 
I apprehend to be the Isthmus of Sue;;, betjeireieci 
. the Mediterranean and the Arabian Gulph; a^d the^ 
^fVpyog fJLSy^y, ^r bulwark mentioned in. the £61^^ 
lowing lines concerning. Andromache,, &, Il^ ^S|^^ 
It take to be the country of Arabia at largey.w^^cj^ 
has the shape of a bastion, with its s^liei^l; .a^gjp . 
situate in the neighbourhood pC Moka» ^hf, t^{|. 
Straits of Babelmahdel. > . 

AAA* sm zsvpyo)t s€\j fisyoL^ lA/», msK duoiffs *•* 

^ Tet^'sa^xi Tpoocig (Jtsyxh i^ctrog ettcii A;g«/cw," ' 



^ f • 



The comparison of Andromache, in this pa&$£^ ^ 
to a pidrson insane, fjuiiifOfiSAl OKUiX^. alludes, m^Tt 
cut doubt, to the agiUtion ofiithe.jviUrlpoc^tin, 
the Penman Gulf, ment^ened al;^Y?? ^ 1^155 V^^^ 
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from Harrises Voyages. That there is a conaec- 
tiim, by w sublierraneous channel, between those 
widfipM^ii^ and the Arabian Gulf (Andromache), 
will a)i|»c(ar highly probable from a simple inspect- 
tion^of the map; for notwithstanding that Gulf 
or SiSa IB so large as to extend through near twenty 
degn^ in length, and in some places from three 
tb ibur in breadth, it is not, in its whole space, fed 
by any iriver amounting to more than a brook. If 
the TUXO^j or Trojan waU, is rightly assigned as 
above, to the listbmu^ of Suez, it would seem tha4? 
thereabout we'idbould look for the first outlet of 
the channels by which the subterraneous passage 
is made from the whirlpools to the Arabian Gulf; 
and tUi» would give, a satisfactory explanation of 
the citft^ion above, namely, that when Andromache 
(at the whiclpools) came to the ^rupyov iJLsyoCit 
(Arabia), she made her way Trpog TBi^pi y hut 
though the first or chief outlet may be at that 
isthmus,' th^re are doubtless innumerable springaf 
in the great multitude of shoals of the Arabiah 
.Gulf through «whicll> the waters from those whirl- 
pools find their passage ; and that it is the iandls of 

VOIi. V. L 
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Arabia which ultimately stop tbe Eupfatalfs^ w^ 
give it its course tO' the oce^ through tha/Per$ift% 
Gulf, will appear from a consideration of the |tii4fir 
ia which Andromache says to her husband Ijlke^|9i^ 
(the Euphrates)^ 6 II, 431, rhrr 



'f* 



AA^' ays vuv eKsxips koli oim^ Iju^iv sm.tsi^y^ 
AoLov hi qf9i0v &x^' spt^soy eflot fM>u<^ 



!'.♦" 



The sitiiation of Arabia Petra^a (AiiM'y)^ <on tlM 
borders of the Desert of^ Arabia, and cQ^^uwDg 
Upoli the Arabian Gulf (where thejc;ity, t^ ji^^ 
Egypti is most accessible, and where tjbi^,,>ifai}^ 
as abav6 defined, would bie taken in t^^jq^fu^), 
Goiipled with the natural phenomena^ jb^m mq^ 
ticed in speaking of the character of Apdromach^ 
fumisbes a satisfactory explanation of those lin^; 
jbut fits the city pf Mecca lies in the vicinity oC tii^ 
diitrict in question, and as there seems to be im 
alluaion to that city by name in the wgi4s Jieytfif 
^"^M^ftin the former of the ^wojutMagea IfMI 
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oitecly i am much inclined to think, it was the, 
pidet's intention not merely to notice those nataral 
jphosnomena, but, (by the words sxui t3t^0V bSh 
fi^yMiy &c. &c.) to suggest a recollection of the 
annual pilgrimages of the Mahommedans to Mecca, 
their holy city. 

But though every part of the Iliad may conspire 
to prove that the city, which is supposed to he 
there besieged, and which it was the object- 6f 
tistfttiisiege.to possess, was the country of Egypt^; 
yet is it certain that an ulterior object of conten- 
tion in tfeit poem, is the ^tablishnient of m 
influence over the wealth and power of Asiflh; 
which coDtiiient being the seat of the great chaia 
<rf'moutttaii>s called Taurus^ gives uis the definHioil 
oftheother name of Ilium, Tpo/ff (qtriwdi I?«tp6Vf)- 
To view Egypt alone in the poetical Troy of th^ 
fliad, #otild be to stop very short ind^ied otf'^^b* 
pMl^s iAeahirrg; and yet on reflection it^wHl api 
j>car thkt thiis reference to Asia, under the niim^<9if 
Troy, atid to Egypt, under that of Ilium jWiMdiily 
be aliother thing and the same, sinte it is fe^irident 
from^'ttfc^^uptendous masses of architecture in 

L 2 
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Egypt, and the long and peaceable possessfc/n 
which such splendid remains prove to have b^en 
enjoyed by those who held the dynasty there, that 
Egypt was anciently a common and babitUiil 
medium of conamunication between Europe and 
Asia, and a step, as it were, from the' former to the 
latter. For who were the Greeks who laid siege 
to Troy, as in either way above defined ? Who, 
but the Europeans ? The common epithet applied 
to the Greeks in the Iliad, KapHWjlCOOOVT^? A^ow/y 
alludes to the Europeans making their hair a soottt^ 
of ornament in their dress ; whereas the Asiatfd^ 
almost invariably cover it with the turban. Abo-' 
ther epithet, no less commonly applied to tfate 
Greeks, sviOf^^S^y alludes to the Europeans ex« 
hibiting their legs bare, with all the grace thsvt 
nature gives them, whereas the Asiatics invariably 
cover them with long robes, or loose and heavy 
pantaloons. So again the epithet )uO0ifyV)fMM^ 
applied to A^ibt^flt, does justice to the heantyot 
European women, as compared with the Asiatics. 
It appears also that there is a clear distiMtkM^ 
taken in the Iliad between the Eurapeans ittll 
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Asiatics in point of religion ; for while Achilles, 
considered as representing the Nile and Egypt, 
$i4es with the Greeks (because, as I have sup* 
posed, Egypt was at the time in question pos- 
sessed by Europeans, professing of course the 
mligion of Europe), Priam sides with the Trojans, 
because all the rest of Africa is Mahommedan; and 
r^pqn this ground may one explanation be assigned 
why the same country, Africa, is represented in 
the poem by tw-o heroes, Achilles and Priam, in 
cipposition to each other. The identity of religion 
fiiTfiishes a reason likewise why Hector, P^risf,; and 
the r^st, are fabled to be the sons of Priam, since 
aU the es;tensive countries, represented by those 
heroes, alike profess Mahommedism. Lastly, 
H appears also, that the geographical divisions of 
Europe and Asia, conformable to the same divi-. 
sions of the present day, are noticed by the poet ; 
i^or in the 77th line of the 3d Iliad, it is said of 
Hector, 



...;;"'; } 
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for the circamstaDces of a branch of Moupt TauK^% 
rising in Asiatic Turkey, alid of Asia's beginu^ng 
in that country (represented as it is by Hector), 
seem to be brought into view by those e:{;pres« 
sions, and the line of division itself seems referred 
to by the words fJLSCiTH h^g. Perhaps also there 
may be an allusion to the city of Constantinople, 
Commonly called the Ottoman porte or gate, in 
the last word, i^og^ as constituting the door be*- 
tween Europe and Asia ; which door is again jeu>- 
tieed, by TSVM in €Uf)WlvhJOiOj where Constanti- 
nople [Kocfif XcToA/v) (as well as the neighbouring 
Gi^ek islands) is mentioned in the 677 of the ^.^U, 



■\ 



But what hero represents the British Islands all 
this while? For surely, when a Helen is the 
prize, or an object is in view which interests all 
the rest of Europe, the inhabitants (rf those isjantds 
can never be supposed to have stood idle and 
taken no part in the contest. By whom won Id 
we wish to see these bapipy islands repj^eaepted 
rather than by Nestor; in whose qharactcraret at 
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^A^t-depictedr wisdom, courage, jli^tieo, expe- 
dience, science, eloqiieqce, humamty, military 
skill, ^h short, all the nobl^ qualities that adorn 
the {good and the great. The fbUowing lines of 
the catalogue jM^ove the representative character 
of Nestor> as just assigned, 9 11. 591 : 

O/. $5 ITuAw a/£jLwvTo mi Apww spxrerm 
Kdi Qpvou Ahipsmo wopo)f mi svktitov AiTfv . 
£au. J^xmaupicm&^cL mi AfjL(piye\teiAv s)fouov 
Km riTfX^^v im Ehoq wki Acc^iovv &^^ol t$ Md;7Xi 

€^e(r7ffvi^ ftv£7covTo mi sxT^eTuxAov Kidop/qfv 
Tcov «ud* irysiMveue Tspwiog itfttotx Nsqo^. 

By rivAw, from m?M janua, I understand Eng- 
land, with reference to the two famous Straits, 

. '■>■•■. 

Passages, or Doors of St, George's Cjh9nnal and 
Dover, just as the Strait of S^belmandeb at the 
mouthiof the Arabian Gulf is so cajled from bab, 
agstew^ By mA^hvHV imy be understood Ireland, or 
Icme ; by 0^VOV, the passage through orthorovigh- 



,1.^ ■. 
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fareof AA^ftO/* ^TO^ov, the pass of tbcf letter aljbhi^ 
Xthe two British Isles exhibiting, in' fact, the ^bApfe 
of that letter ;) by fiixTirav (tiro, the Highl*fjldfe 
oi Scotland ; by Kv7FCi^l7av\S\nrOL, the disrtrtcfs^^^ 
North Britain, within which the Scotch fin^ site 
found ; by AfJL<prye\feiX\^, the narrow part of Ertglat^ 
about Durham, where the land is nearly cut 
through by the sea on each side of it; by TiTSXsoVy 
I understand Ireland again, which has the shape 
of a wing; by EAo$, Wales ; by A«piOV,DoTer; 
and t^p ;fi^le that follows relates to the ^satidii^ 
the ijieighboqrbood of the Goodwins* j'lrhicrbiih^a 
poeticdl se»se, almost blind the, river TllaLmefe 
{QdfJtV^iv, quasi Thame and ^sod) at its m'ou tb. In 
TemfWg^ there appears an allusion to the British 

islands, as highly remarkable for their verdure or 
greeniiess ; and in iT^TTOTOLj to their inhabitants 
being much addicted to navigation, as 'W^U 
as their being fond of horses, and possessing -ab 
excellent race of them ; for iTSTFog oitem means a 
ship in Homer ; and by IT^CTOL, therefore, ifiayfti^ 
understood a distinguished navigator, or great S<^*^ 
commander. 
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,,:.i^e giaogmphicai positibn orNe^or^s^counVi^y 
t^^vetortbtt of Agamemnon (France, iti'cludii^ 
;$jpi«iny^ : ts in a great degree dependent on or con- 
iUeotied' with France), namely, as being over it, or 
oyer its head, or to the northward of it, is noticed 
;l3(y the ;59tb line of the 9d II. 
' » 1 ■ t 

'"* 'In treatfng the character of Menelaus, a few pages 
btck^ as ' repreisenting Spain^the following note ought to 
biive bbeo inserted, with reference to the mention of 
£jr^Tfias one of the places in subjection to him. The 
3i4 voK.pf i^urgowQe'^ Traveb in Spain, p. 156, has thift 

* . . ' 

passagei ''The country round Carthagena, was formerly 
called Campo Spartario; and the appellation ofSpartari^ 
was also given to the city on account of the great quantity 
of spartum, or Spanish broom, found in the plains and 
mountains." And in p. 419 of the same book^ is the 
tbllbiving passage, ^^ The kind of grass which the Spaniard^ 
cirllEsparta i^ Very common, for it covers a great part of 
Sf>ainw -It serves to make ropes, mats, and' several useful 
lanicks;.' Mr. Bowles (a writer upon Spain) ^nysiiecount^ 
ti^war^s of forty methods of jemploying it; Ytttio^^btteM 
|hey spin it into yt^y fiw lineiuT: i - i* -' '■ ^ ^ 
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V 

and when Nestor is mentioned in 1 11. 252, 

■ ■ I 



there is perhaps not merely an allujsion thereby to 
the triangular shape of the British Isles, but to the 
three great portions of which they are composed, 
England, Scotland, and Ireland ; to the three 
estates of their government ; to the form of their 
itounicipal constitutions, which is commonly threes 
fold, consisting of a mayor and t^o councils; and 
to the like form of their judicial constitution in a 
judge and two juries ; and when Nestor (England) 
says of himself >1f%0V £yco (JCU^OlO, the poet, in 
putting those words into his mouth, may have 
intended to intimate that the first invention of the 
fabulous method of composition, which was three- 
fold in^itis nature^ is to be ascribed to the English 
«lso. 

Nor let it be imagined, because^the poet has con- 

r 
1' ^■. >* •■. V . • 

stituted Agametnnon Generalissimo of the Greeks, 
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that it was ^therefore his iDtentiou to place these 
islands in a rank subordinate to France even with 
all its dependencies. That arrangement exists in 
apgear^iUce only but not in reality^ and in made 
merely with analogy to the general manners of the 
inhabitants of France, in whom, through all ages, 
there has been an inherent love of command and 
power (which, in point of extent of territory, they 
have in fact enjoyed), or to the disposition of its 
government, which has at all times been strictly 
monarchical and military. But the pre-eminent 
importance of Nestor's character is manifested in 
every page of the Iliad ; the great antiquity of his 
influence in Europe, appears as well from his 
age as from the frequent reference he makes to his 
former exploits, 

E/d' oog v^SoooifJLi^ &c. &c. 

> 

and in all cases of doubt or difficulty, his advite 
is decisive, as 7 H- 235, 

— — —^ mi T^^oakv 0Lpi<;vi (pmsro ^«Xm. 
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His importance further appears from frequenf 
passages in the Iliad, similar to the following, 

2 11. 21, 

and from Agamemnon's holding a council of the 
•Grecian heroes, not at his own ship but at Nes- 
tor's; and its being held on board, or near to a 
ship, marks likewise the consequence attached to 
a maritime power, and it is to be noted that it is 
treated as a royal power, as evidenced by the word 

' 9 11. 59. 



Among the very numerous resemblances to the 

human face exhibited by the outline of the Bri- 

••>■•• ■■.■•-■ •. . . ■• ■" •■ -• . 

tish Islands, the true prototype of Nestor,, an, 
copied from the map in 



■^ "«.a. 
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Fig. 169, 



.-f'*-: 
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( 
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is to be found I think, on the south coast of England^ 

looking stedfastly upon France; the bt:ow atth^e Isle 

■• . ■ ■ 'i 

of Portland, the nose extending from thence to 
Poole harbour; the mouth at Southampton Water, 
and the beard extending through the counties of 
Sussex and Kent ; and when it is said of Nestor, 



as above quoted, thM ptStX t^reLT(tl9^ tbttffir^^^^^ 
it means, that as between the three divisions^ 
of the British Isles into England, Scotland; ai^d'^ 
Ireland, the predominant influence or poorer 
resided in England, according thereby with the 
position and the prototype of Nestor, as drawn i» 

fig. 169. 

The paternal regard of Nestor to the welfare of 
his people, as a king, may be observed in the re- 
peated phrase of zsoifJLS^fi 7\A(a\f^ In these lines, 5- 
Il.;565, '^ 



<) 



Bvi h hx ts^^ojtM^oav* ^£^/ yoL^ Its 'moifjMi Mcoy 
Aj\fet0u; y ^ (jLet)fSj kog w£^ fcov zjoKsfiU^yig^ 

These ItMs ako 'carr^ ut to irelaiid, which is re- 
Resented "by Nestor-s sots AiitdtociKis, And 
tte £lidjreg«rd ^and -iiffectio^ate anxie^ of l^e- 
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landkfor tJie parent couDtry, as well as the cordial 
unshaken union of the two countries, and distin-^ 
gtii^hed' bravery of their inhabitaftts, are marked 
ineywy syllable of them. 

.1 apprehend Scotland to be represented by Ido- 
ineneus a very considerable character in the Iliad^ 
who is compared to a wild boar, in 4 II. 2^3, 



•-■>■• 




a,nd jth^ comparison is perfectly s^posite ; for if 
Scotland be viewed with its south side uppernotost^ 
it will be seen to resemble the head of that ani- 
mal, ^Eis-froi? ting the east; with its mouth opening 
in the Murmy Fxitb^ as drawn from the nnta{) in 

Fig. 170; 



•••s ..r -*• 



•> '■* ^ '^ 



^ i; 
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.. t I'lih'.ivi 'Ai>^Ai). y: 
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and it is well known that many diertinguisbed 
families in Scotland bear such a boar's head is 
their coats of arms. Meriones, the great friend of 
Idomeneus, I take to represent Deiimark or Jul^ 
land, as well because his troops are said to be 
stationed last in point of position, 



with analogy to Jutland^fl having that sort of 
p6sition, (inasmuch as it constitutes the termi- 
nating point of the more important parts of Eu- 
rope,) as because the name of Nbn^Wkig would 
seem to be derivable from fHf^^, agreeing with 
the circumstance that Denmark or Jutland has a 
resemblance in shape to the human thigh. 

A [strong confirmation of what was just now 
said of Nestor and the English will arise from a 
consideration of tibe character of Menestheus, 
who is noticed in the following lines of the cata- 
logue, 3 U. 54£. 
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Tow kJS vrysfJLOvsvB vTog Hsrsodo Meifsa^Bjg 
fcov y wroo5 T/$ ofjLOioq STFixfimog yBi&r oim^ 

I t«ke (bif^ heix> to, represent Holland land Flan- 
ders, both remarkable in all ages for their various 
manufactuj[e8 of, linen, cocM^se and fine ; a circum- 
stance, whiok the. derivation of the name of, 
M&t€(r^6ug^ (man and aa^^ ^^i^Tog cloth,) would 
seem to imply. * The pit or hole of the Zuyder 
Zee, in Holland, (Hole-land,) is pointed to by 
the word Usred^o l and the great skill of the 
Dutch in horsemanship, (or rather seamanship),^ 
in which the English alone, (Nestor,) could con- 
tend with them, is alluded to by iTTTTt^g ; and for 
reasons (not now assigned), I strongly incline to 
think that the denoniination of A^yf\fOUOi has a 
regard to maritime countries in general, and fromt 
thence in a particular manner to England. Hoi- 

VOL. V, M 
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land's being a newer or younger country than 
England, (that is, as being gained from the sea, as 
in great part it has been, by the driving of pile* 
and by embankments,) is implied by the term 
7r^oy£)t€(n'S^og^ applied to Nestor. Finally, hjr 
the word OUnrihlOfyTOLg^ I apprehend an allusion 
to be intended to the shape of a shield, which 
Flanders in general exhibits, and more especially 
to the numerous fortresses with which it abounds, 
it being a part of ancient Burgundy, to which 
there is a particular reference by the word TPJ^C^ 
in the following lines, in which Menestheus 

is again noticed ; 'as ^iyv\(7S\^ may allude to the 
ice which takes fast hold in the countries of 
Holland and Flanders, 13 U. 331. 

T»$ h iJwv ^ryvig viog Tlersm Mejsa^svg 

and again, IS II. 373. 
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I have now observed upoti most of the prin- 
cipal heroes of both the Greeks and Trojans ; but 
there remain without doubt several more of con- 
siderable rank, upon Wbom remarks will hereafter 
be made in their turn : but as to the multitude of 
inferior characters, named in the Iliad, I cannot 
undertake to notice them, 2 II. 448. 



though the truth with which they are drawn 
proves that the poet had the most accurate and 
minute knowledge of the countries which they 
represent. But in pursuit of my intention, to 
bring under view in these chapters the geographi- 
cal notices of the poet, of the larger kind, I pro- 
ceed to remark upon a few other countries not 
hitherto mentioned, and which may come more 
naturally under review in this first chapter than 
elsewhere. 

Of the countries bordering upon Denmark or 

M 2 
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Jutland just now mentioned, the following line^ 
seem to contain a notice ; 2 11. 638 

A/TcoAcn)v y vry&TO GooLg Av^^difJLOvog viog 



By A/rcoAcov 1 apprehend we should understand 
the Swedes, whose country borders upon the pass 
at the mouth of the Baltic, at which, in all ages, 
the famous tolls have been collected ; by AvSfflU- 
jLtCOV (from cm^ and CLiyucL^) Russia, with allusion 
^o the bloody or red colour of the rose (Russia, 
rose-0UA ;) by QAfyov, the country of Holstein ; 
by riuAwiv (from xsvAflt^ janua), the country the 
coast of which forms the entrance into the Baltic 
at the Cattegat ; by XoAx/J^ (ty%/aA0V, the 
rocky (PfJctAxo^, brass) country of Norway, bor- 
dering on the Atlantic Ocean; and by K^^U^COVft^ 
Denmark. 

Ill regard to the countries of Europe still fur- 
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5:her north, the following lines seem clearly to be 
descriptive of the remotest parts : 2 II. 828, 

Kou Ilirveixv 6%ov 

The names of ASfV^O'TO^ and Kh^in^tfL are to be 
derived perhaps from cc priv. and Sfotco 5 and thus 
(by alluding to the snows which put an end to 
agricultural labours,) mark the countries in ques- 
tion to be Lapland, as (by ^^m ATTOUa^) we 
should probably understand Iceland; while* 
ri/TU^OtV refers to the pine trees which abound 
in those high northern latitudes, and the space 
through which the arctic line passes there, is 
expressed by Aivodco^l ; as AyUpiOq denotes that 
line to be circular. 

In the following lines, 2 II. 734, 

O/ y f%ov A(rTS^icf\f Tnxvoio rs Xsukx m^x 
Toov vi^x ^v^imjKog Eva/jLtovo? xy>Mog viog^ 
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the name O^fJLBflO^f would seem to be referable to 
Armenia, which lies between the Caspian Sea and 
the Black Sea ; XfHVHV to the river Wolga j T^TiE- ' 
^eiXV^ to the Caspian Sea itself; the term denot- 
ing that that sea and its great river Wolga are 
perfectly inland, {vTTS^ um). AfTTS^m relates 
to the city of Astracan, at the mouth of the 
Wolga. TlTXVOlO y^SVKX KXpwX seem to refer to 
the snowy mountains, in which lie the sources of 
the Don, or Tanais, {TlTavoio)^ which falls intp 
the Black Sea, but has a course in the same di- 
rection j and bordering upon the Wolga; EvPVTPJXcg 
has been before explained to be referable; to the 
Black Sea itself; and by the allusion to the 
blood-colour, or redness of a rose, (in the word 
(it/f/Ot in Kvxi(JLa\fOg^) there would s^em to be here 
also a reference to Russia, whose provinces extiend 
to the Black Sea. 

Much has already been said of Africa, in treat- 
ing of various characters, but a few words more 
may be added, upon th^X cojitineu^, with i:eferencf 
to Sarpedpn, 2 II. 876, 2«fl9ni5cov 5' «f%6V Avkioqv. 
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I derive his name from TudipoL mi ft/Soov ; and by 
m allusion to the great Desert of Barb;^ry, called 
Zara, and to what I have before observed of ^Joo^^ 
I take this hero to represent the negro race (thus 
once more represented,) which inhabits the dis- 
trict in question : for though the term AvKlOl 
may contain an allusion to }^£iACog^ white, yet do 
I understand by it the very reverse of KsVKOg 5 
just as the poet used the word HdMutnog in the 
same ironical sense, in speaking of Ni^BJg. In 
the following lines of a speech of Sarpedon : 5 

Jl. 578, 

the word miHId^oq denotes that the blacks are the 
slaves of the whites ; and the remainder of the 
passage, that, as suchi they are transported to a 
distance, (and a great distance, f^Aft THAodfV,) 
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from AvKHjy (the ironically-disguised name o^ 
their own country), situate upon the yellow or 
golden sands of the river Gain, (implied by 
A^Cvdco), and that they are separated from their 
wives, children, and possessions, alluding parti-* 
cularly perhaps (by XT^jlCfltTflt Z?0 AAflt) , to the 
gold dust which they collect in their own coun- 
try, and barter for European produce. Other 
quotations will be made hereafter which tend to 
prove the very ancient transportation of the 
negroes from Africa. 

On the western side of Africa, the island of St. 
Helena seems to be alluded to under the cha- 
racter of EAa/O?, in 1 2 II. 94, 

Tcov h Tf /Toov Ehmg" . 

while on its eastern side that of Socotora, near 
the entrance into the Arabian Gulf, is noticed, 
about the middle of the 11th Iliad, under the 
character of Scoxo^ ; and the allusion to blood, 
in the 458th line there, 
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refers to the name of the Erythraean, or Red Sea, 
which washes its shores. The great island of 
Madagascar, on this same side of Africa, seems to 
me to be represehted with much detail in the 10th 
Iliad, under the character of Dolon, but I shall 
merely observe upon it here, that the helmet of 
Dolon, io II. 335, K^dLTl S' Sitl XT/JfW }CJ\)m^ 
has a reference to the general form of the Island of 
Madagascar, which has the shape of a weazel 
(xT/^^) with its head and back towards India ; 
and the particular point to which the head of the 
weazel is turned, namely, Bombay, appears to be 
covertly noticed by the word jSaf^a/VOOV, in the 
375th line following, 

Being now arrived once more in India, and 
having already exceeded the limits of what some 
writers have thought to have been known to the 
ancients in geography ; (and indeed it was not far 
from Bombay, namely, in the province of Guze- 
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rate, on the western border of India, that Alexan^ 
der is supposed to have erected his twelve altars^ 
and begun his march back towards Greece, being 
finable to prevail upon his soldiers to go further 
eastward ;) I here put a period to this chapter. 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 



India and China. 

The peninsula of India has been in all ages so 
distinguished for its fertility, wealth, and advance- 
ment in the arts, that, if known at all to Homer, 
it is not likely it should have escaped a very par- 
ticular observation, and I find it accordingly re- 
peatedly noticed by him under different characters 
of the Iliad, besides that of Paris. In Pandarus, 
for instance, we may again see India, as his name 
alone seems to indicate (quasi, ZJCLV ^CL^) ; almost 
every officer in that country having the name of 
his office terminated by Dar, as Havildar, Kille- 
dar, Subahdar, &c. &c. ; and though it is possible 
that the name may be derived from Pandaram, a 
sort of religious sect in India ; yet when we «ee 
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the same country again personified ih the persoh^ 
of Dares singly, without the first syllable, 5 II. 1 1.^ 

Hv h Tig a/ Tpo^aai £ix^g a^etoq oLfJiVfji^v^ 

it can scarcely be doubted that the former deriva* 
tion (quasi Dar and XIX) is the more correct. The 
following lines state Pandarus to be the son of 
Aux^cou, 4 11. 89, 

Ev^ Auttwvo? v/ov — 

which name of AWULOC^ I derive from: hsVKOQj as 
allusive to the white muslin dresses in which the 
Indians clothe themselves; while in the word 
Aaffur^OlO (quasi, ouoL^ Sepoy) there is a reference ta 
the welUknown Sepoy troops of that country^ and 

« 

iQ ^OttCOV to its many, great rivers : so also in the 
103d line, still relating to Pandarus^ 

■ - , 

wetnay soe'dii^uiisied ihZe>£ttU Delfai^ the capital^ 
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of India: if now we compare these citations with 
the account given of Pandarus in the catalogue, 
2 U. 824, 

Tpwff , Tooy WJT yii^%^ Avmovo^ xyXoCog viog^ 

in which the city of Delhi, and the Sepoys (with 
their black complexion, under the idea of a dark- 
coloured river), are again in the same manner no- 
ticed ; no doubt will remain of what the poet really 
intended : again, under the word OLyhHoq^ a refer- 
ence seems to be I;ia<^ fo the diamonds found in 
India, a^d used by the natives in the ornament 
of their dress, while the 827 of II. 2, relating to 
Pandarus, 

TioL)ihoL^oq^ CO iMi 7o\(N h!no>^^ OLVTOg fScox^j 

shews that the curve or bow of the t|H)pipa),,circle 
crosses the heart of India, as represented by hm* 
As to tlke.wajrby^ which tha Aiicieiits proqeeded 
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to lodia, I have already spoken of that in treating 
of the Scaean Gates, and in the cursory observa- 
tions made there on the fable of the niarfiage of 
Peleus and Thetis. I think likewise that when^i 
in the 291 of the 16 II. Achilles makes a libation 
to Jupiter upon the departure of his friend Pa- 
troclus, clad in the arms of the former (that is 
upon the Delta's (Patroclus) going out of view 
when overflowed by (Achilles) the Nile) ; a 
poetical allusion is made to the famous canal of 
communication between the Mediterranean and 
the Arabian Gulf, which in fact would be most 
serviceable at the time of such annual inundation ; 



'X^y^^ 5' OLTTO WOOfJL OLvsooya 



Ni4^ro y «/ro$ %«f ot^ oLtpvaaaro 5' oli^otfx oivov — 

where, among othet circumstances, we have in the 
word X^^^^j ^^ oblique reference to the canal*? 
connecting itself with the Nile, and so passing by 
the city of Cairo ; and in Xl^onx ON(n\ to coffee 
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(of which the Turks and Egyptians are so fond) 
being brought by the canal from Arabia. This 
famous canal is again particularly noticed in 6 II. 

KKTOiiig (O\oxo^ Avrwopog— 

where Kj(rffy{Lg would seem to allude to the name 
of Cosseir in the neighbourhood of which town, 
the outlet of it probably was ; and as it was situate 
opposite to and poured out its waters upon the 
coast of Arabia (represented by Aimfvcof), the 
canal may, from that circumstance, have been 
fabled to be the wife of Antenor.* 

* The Sepojs who were conveyed from India to Egypt 
(I think in the year 1799# undei* Sir David Baird) were 
landed at Cosseir ; and an officer who accompanied them 
infbrmed me that in the whole of the distance from thence 
to K6n6 on the Nile (about 150 miles) they marched along 
what was obviously the bed of a river or canal with a peb* 
6Iy bottom : there were on the higher points^ on the bor- 
ders of the banks^ the remains of forts which seemed to 
have been intended for the defence of it^ probably against 
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The iiaefl below tto^ce the toe lisehS) or rather 
cottons of India, 6 11. 688, 

Evd' encDi 01 TTfTrXo/ xsaymoiKiKoi s^x yuvouxcov 

and in the following lines, 4 11. 141, 

Qg S' ors rig €Xs(pX)n'X yOvH (pomm fju\m ■■. ■■ 
MAmq viS Kuetpx tsT(3t^i(?v efjLfjtBixi otttodv^ . 
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ihe Arabs. This in all likelihood was the lirte of l^e 6'a* 
cient canal of communicaiion between tbe Nile iand the 
Arabian Gulf. It may be not uninteresting to tlie reader 
to learn further, that the march of this military party from 
Gosseir to K6oe pccupied twelve nights. (as they trayeUed 
in the . night to avoid the heats of the ds^), th^ they 
found water of various qualities^ at about four different 
places in the desert ; that their passage afterwards by the 
river frpm Ken6 to Rosetta (about 900 miles by water) 
occupied fourteen days^ (and days only, as they stoppe4 
during the night;) and that at the end of their voyage la 
the heighbourhdod of Rosetta, great numbers of the Sepojrs 
linfotitinttdly fell victimrto the plAg^^^ 
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arid again (w imritsg (po^S&9 «nd KCfer^^ /^PTTW, of 
their context,) we may 8ee it poetically observed, 
that the Indians were highly famous for their 
works in ivory ; and an insinuation is also thrown 
out there, that their tTmog^ or beast of burden,is 
the elephant, and that ivory is the elephant^s tooth, 

But as we have a very detailed description of 
India given us in the Odyssey, in the character 
and fable of Nausica^, I shall go into soiae length 
in the consideration of her, and of her father and 

mother, and thereby shew the intimate knowledge 
^that Homer had of the East. The principal p^rts 
of the name of NAUr/XMt may be weU suited (o 
(ndia, witli reference to the practice of coastifig 
atid river-narigation so common there, {mwi and 
ikX^liXtt) while the final aA(|)a so remarkable ^rti its 
position, may relate to the general shape ctf Iiitfia, 
as viewed with its southern promontory upper- 
most and intercepted between the Indus and 
Ganges : or the whole of the name together (vfltW/, 
jX0f4^3 %a(} Clhipx} may aiUude tp the instrument ^y 
means {^whkhvQj/ag^s^re^.ma^e at ^^^feiM^,?^ 

N 2 
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involve a reference tp the circumstance which was 
particularly noticed in the beginning of this volume 
in treating of the sign Virgo, (which sign was 
there shown to have its prototype in India,) viz. 
the strong resemblance which the outline of that 
country bears to the shape of a sextant, as well as 
to the letter dXCpX^ as may be seen on inspecting 
th^ figure of Virgo, No. 155, ante. The habit 
of the Indian natives, of confining themselves to 
a vegetable diet, and abstaining from animal food, 
seem^^ to be covertly noticed in Nausicaa's dis- 
missing her mules, in order T^(^ef)^ Cty^ CO^/V |L6£- 
T^vi^SXj 6 Od. 90. The cotton manufactures of 
that country (and that they were of such a mate- 
rial clearly follows from their being so often stated 
to be of a nature fit for washing) are very fre- 
quently brought under our observation; thus in 
6 Od. 58, 



•Nd Kh/TOL £iiMT ayootJiOLi 



4 

and a few lines afterwards, VSOnh/rOL €ifJLOLT ^%W- 
, t55* again, in 6 Od. 31, aAA' lOfJLSif XB^W&SW;^ et 
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passim ; and the great abundance of that manu- 
facture is implied by Nausicaa^s telling Ulysses, 
in 6 Od. 192, 



Nor are the ordinary cotton productions of India 
(commonly called piece-goods) only noticed ; its 
finer manufactures could not fail to attract the 
poet's attention ; and this perhaps may be seen 
from the epithet }^£VK(jOXsvog being so often applied 
to Nausicaa, as with reference to the white muslin 
of her dress ; but however that may be (since that 
epithet is undoubtedly often applied to other 
heroines), the fulness of the folds of that particular 
manufacture seems to be specially referred to, 
when, upon Ulysses's putting on the clothes given 
him by Nausicaa, 

they had the effect of making him look taller and 
bigger, 6 Od. 229, 

Ma^ova t et^iSiem kou zsourtrovXj 
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as thi» mmlin dvess is apt to do ; though, mdMil, 
to produce the fir^rt of these two efiects, the addi* 
tion of the turban would be necessary, and thdt 
seems to be expressly alluded to in the next line, 



The intermixture of gold and silver in the muslins 
with which Nausicaa clothed Ulysses, is most^ 
beautifully noticed in the following simile : 6 Od, 
231, 

t^pig ov H<pxiqog Wxsj xxi JJxKkou; A^mt 
Qg x^x roi^ kx7bxs\js x^^ x^^fltAji r&mi ocfiou; 

And it may be added, that the diamonds of India, 
and the use of them in the dresses of the natives, 
seem to be referred to as well by the word ;|^/^/ 
in the last line as in the following lines from the 
6th Iliad, 294,' ' " - 
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Toov e\l om^oLiim EkxSh (ps^a. h^w AdnvH 
A^p ^ CO? OTf MjLtTra/* — 

Having arrived at this point, I shall now pro-* 

ceed to prove (whatever surprise it may excite) 
that Homer had a most intimate knowledge of the 

vast country of China; a conclusion which results 
so very obviously from acotnparison of the Odyssey 
with the modem books upon that country, that I 
was greatly astonished to find myself the first to 
infer it. Who were the Phaeacians, if they were 
not the Chinese ?— ^The name of Phaeacian h^s a 
clear reference to their god Fohi ; as that of Nau- 
sicaa's father, their prince, AXxDfOOg (derived from 
X/V, or X/VO05, with the Eastern particle al prefixed), 
is sufficiently indicative of the Chinese ; and their 
name is flirther repeatedly brought into notice, in 
respect of the Phseaeians, by the frequent mention 
of ^H^g.fiiNOig;^ fcc; as, Mtiong many ottief in* 
stMces, in 7 Od. 39, 

-^-« yof |ai«S o/5fi, &c. 
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aodjOd. 190, 



The remote situation of Alcinous's country, apd 
the unmixed race of its inhabitants, are noticed iq 
these two. lines, 6 Od. SO*, 

and a more enlarged description of them, and of 
their country, is given in the lines that cora^ 
ahortly after, 6 Od. 262, 

AvTX^ Sim TtoKiog sni^yiaofJLBj w t^s^i wv^oq 
Ev^dh TB acp' oiyopvi mXov TJoai^yim ciiJL<pig — • 

-. — IC^Ol kOLl SpSTlJLOL VfCOV KXl WjSg SidCLl 

Tcov xhsetvoo (pvifjLeif ci^svksol imrig cmtaa^a 

The excellent harbours of the Chinese ; their su- 
perb canals, ^6i(T{)f XotfCTO'/ mroO^KSSCa O^CipviCLl ; 
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their well-known disposition to underv»alue and 
mock foreigners ; and the very remarkable degree 
to which they are given to navigation, upon their 
rivers and sea*coasts, are all successively noticed. 
The antipathy which they entertain against 
foreigners is again observable in the first of the 
following lines, 7 Od. 33, 

as the second of them again likewise notices their 
devotion to maritime pursuits ; and that circum- 
stance is remarked in almost every page that treats 
of the Phseacians, so that they are often styled, as 
in 13 Od. 166, 

and as the strongest confirmation of such their 
habits, Neptune himself, in his address to Jupiter, 
13 Od. 130, says that the Phseacians were of his 
pwn family. 
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Ulysses is told that when he comes to j3ot(r/i^H<2$^ 
Sw^^T^, Pekin, or the emperor's palace there, he 

■ • > 

will find ^lorp^eag (^^Kmi 5»/tw lonmii^^q 

(7 Od. 49), alluding to the powerful princes, an4 
even kings, who follow the court of the emperor 
of China ; and to his custom of entertaining them 
with banquets, a circumstance noticed at more 
length hereafter: the prodigious respect, approach- 
ing to adoration, which is paid to the emperor is 
remarked, in 7 Od. 11, 

und his palace is described with minute detail in 

a 

the passage which follows the 81st line of the 7):h 

: : ! . I • 

Odyssey, but which is too long to cite here : it is 
sufficient to observe, that every word of it applies 
to the Chinese, as is evidenced by the allusion to 
the granite foundations on which the larger build- 
ings of China are generally erected; the shining 
yellow tiles which constitute an ornament peculiar 
to the emperor's palace ; the lofty roofs ; and the 
doors of real gold, which in fact are stated to exist 
in the temples or palaces at Pekin: nor do the 
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Hnes above referred to appear to be a description 
merely of the einperor^s palace ; since in many 
particulars they are applicable to the city of Pekin, 
(ioLtrik/joq ^odfJLOLTX, and even to the country of 
China at large ; and so, Xf^yvpSOl qx^fJLOl, are not 
only descriptive of the silver ornaments in the 
interior of the temples and palaces, or perhaps the 
images and vases of white porcelaine ; bnt proba^^ 
biy also to the harbours of the Piho, or White 
River, and ^pvasi^ xopcovw, to the famous canal 
which unites the Yellow with the White River. 
The pagodas {}CUVsg, cones), the Nankin cloths 
[WSTTXoi &JV^TOl)^ the peculiar yellowish colour of 
which is expressed under the words %pt;fl"^c/ k^poi 
(unless the woTd^pV7&0l there, should be supposed 
to refer to the olive-coloured silk dresses of the boys 
that assist in their temples, or to the yellow dresses 
worn solely by the emperor*s own family) ; the 
habits of festivity of the Chinese, WMVTSg KOU 
shovTSg ; their fireworks and nightly illuminations, 
a^ofJLSMg ^iSaq (pcwonsg vuoto^ ; the numerous 
rivers that flow through China, tSS&tTl^KCt/rOL ^OMl 
y^OLiksq ; the skill of the women in thtl loom, as 
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of the men in navigation ; the famous gardens ^of 
the emperor ; are all circumstances applicable to 

the Chinese of the present day ; and the few last 

« 

lines of the passage referred to, which are expres- 
sive of the perpetual succession of fruits, I should 
interpret to relate to the great extent of the Chi- 
nese empire, which, traversing all sorts of climates, 
furnishes the fruits of all of them, in some part erf 
the country or other, at all times of the year. 

The names of the persons of distinction among 
the Phaeacians mentioned in 8 Od. 112, et ^eq. 

QpTo fC6v axpomevg ^cu ayxuaiK^ mi epsTfuug 
TJovrsvg ts^ &c. KXvrovviogy &c. 

almost all of them refer to the skill of the Chinese 
in navigation ; though one of them AciohcLfJUig^ 
seems to have relation to their skill in hewing and 
transporting the massive stones, for the use of 
which they are so famous in constructing their 
canals, bridges, and other public works. ; 

The predilection which the Chinese entertain 
for fa:tpiEfOpIe1i^ lioticed iti these line^^^ 
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tiwog T xihoiog rs — - 

The very remarkable propensity of the lower classes 
of the Chinese to industry, trade, and commerce, 
13 poetically stated in the following lines under 
the figure of their frequent sacrifices to Mercury 
the God of Commerce, 7 Od. 136, 

Eup£ Sf Ox/wcov vryvrropoLg yih fjLshvTag 

Their whitish sails, made of matting, seem alluded 
to in 8 0d. 55, 



- I > 



-OLVOL t K^IOL XSVHOL WSTdaXV- 



and their superior excellence in the practice of 
scoUing, or managing the oar as a rudder, in 7 Od. 
327. •■ '■ " '■ • " 

■ • • •. •■'■ ■'■ 1 

Nvisg 6fJi9U mi tcapet oua^mretit aM m^(a— 
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their custom of sitting upoa smpp^h ^^oljsb^ 
stones, such as we commonly see represented^ in 
their gardens, as exhibited in their paintji^gs, ip 
8 Od. 6, 

the prodigious population of their counlry, th^eir 
multitudinous crowds, and habit of gazing gt 
foreigners, in 8 Od. 16. 

AypofjiSifWy TToyj^oi yap ^M^^vtd '/Som?-^ 



■4rfU* 



r i 



again, in 8 Od. 58, 

Tlhf/ro $' oip oLi^a^ou re kou epKSA mi hfioi 

and again, 8 Od. 110, 

Bflfv Xjfm &s Ayff^ mM ^' &rff^9 P^^, WJM'i 
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'f hell* custom of proceedfng to tCoiiridl or other 
"public assemblies, at sunrise, seems to be noticed 
{n7 Gd. 232, 

TlJcetg S* 0Tpv\fS7k oni m (pciivofjLswi(pi— 

- »■ ' * 

as are the embassies which the Chinese are so 
'^libous for receiving and entertaining, in 7 Od. 

'S27, 

again, 8 Od. 30, 

and again, 7 Od. 191. 

eTt&TOL Is mi TFspi wofimjg 

Mimffciiei^' 'i;)g..X Q i^^^ wfeok uout^ hou mng 

The emperor's custom of making a superb ban- 
quet for thb embassadors idlbrt their departure is 
remark€d*ims Od. SB, 
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----•CTaT* flow oihsywsTa Scut*- 

iind again, in 8 Od. 69, 

and the custom of making presents at that time, 
in 8 Od. 545, 



EivBHOL yap i&voig rct^' xiSoioio TBiwrau 

The particular custom of making presents of wear- 
ing apparel, (which prevails very generally in the 
East, and not in China only,) is noticed in 7 Od, 
S38, 

and further appears from the troUection of presents 
made to Ulysses- by the great men of the Chinese 
court, upon his taking leave of them, in the 1 3th 
Odyssey, accordiiiig to the emperor's cmlera^ given 
in 8 Od. 390, 

AAA' xys 01 ^cojieey |gw/ov co^ meoteq 
(pxpog iiULqog swriMsg yjk ;c/t&w»/ " 
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This perhaps nifty be the pfopei* occasion to 
take a more particular notice of tke manu&ctute 
of porcelaine, for which the Chinese have in all 
ages been so distinguished; for, amoJkg the other 
presents made to Ulysses upon bis departure, 
which presents serve to denote the peculiar pro- 
ducts of the several parts of the country of China; 
the pne which the emperor himself bestows upon^ 
him, consists of a vase of that manufacture^ 8 Od. 
430, 

XfWiOf^ o(p( mi^Bi {A^myLe\foq vhmtcl tfoditol — 

which objects, as well as the lacquered cases in 
which the Chinese usually pack up their wares, 
are again noticed in 13 Od. 10, 

Kencu oAA* aye oi ^go^k^v r^mokL fieym fi^e 

TOL. \t O 
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1 am inclined to think also that the terjtn CtB^d^ 
XOl in thefollbwing lines, 8 Od. 41, 

refers to the present of a sort of sceptre which the 
emperor bestows upon the eo^bassadors of the 
minor kings or princes of his cmipire^ at the tilQye, 
oJT their taking, leave : and, notw^thstandi]^ j^It 
the amusing contrivances resorted to by our late ^ 
embassy under Lord Macartney, with^ the. yie'vjr^ 
of asserting an equality gf r^nk,^^I J^i^l^^^^^. 
acceptance of such a sceptre by our jembaspad^ 
was understood by the Chinese at least, as an 
adlmission of the inferiority of the embassador'^, 
country in the scale of dignity. _., 

The habit of the Chinese of boasting or mockr^ 
ing, which indeed is one of their ijistii^g^ishiDe. 
qualities, is seated in 6 Od. S76, 
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and appears from thfe epithet KS^oyLBCF^iq^ ap- 
plred to fhem, in 8 0&. \bk\ \)^ii5h boasting or 
mockii^ i^ was^^ or p^riwa|>s thefr 6tl*ef tfrte^ifr 
habit of lying, (Aw,) that made Ulysses angry, 
and« provoked him to challenge them, in 8 Od^ 
206, 

■r . - ^ 

It i^ certain, however, that they have, some 

talents, in which they are not to be surpass^ by 

' ♦ •■ . ' , ' ■■ 1-. •' - *. 

any nation in the world: their skill in different 

exercises of the body, for instance, is very great, 

and noticed accordingly with applause and wonder 

in many places in the Odyssey ; and their superi- 

ority in such' as depend on strength, dexterity, or 

suppleness' of limbs, and particularly their remarl;- 

able apiWy of foot, is dvi^elt upon in the following 

lines, 8 Od. 963, which,. as well as the quotatipfi 

-"■ -» ■'-•.-- .■-■'- '-,.'- ■' " . ' . *- ' v'l >. 

next succeeding, I particularly wish to be com- 

pafetf ^tK 'file accounts of the agility of the 

Cftiiiese, which are gfveirln modern books : 

o 9 
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MoiptioLfnjyoLq ^erro wclw ^etro ha dujixco. . .: 

Their skill in tumbling is further more particularly 
remarked, in 8 Od. 370, where the emperor 
AAxiVO^^ orders two persons, 

Oi ^ enet ^ ^(pxipoLv xAXffv (lara x^(^^ ahff/ro 

Tw ara^og ^iWTMHBt vsori vacpax tnuoe/roL 
I^co0»$ 0^/0*0) 6S urn %dovo^ v4^g aa^etg 

Auro^ anei^ (T<pou^xv otv' Suy vsei^cvfro 

Tx^a xfiaiSoiJLs\foi) x^^oi ^ anay^mao^ oAXo/ 
"E^xoraq kxt xy^a^x wohvg ^ imo myasoq of oof 6« — 

and their performances were so extraordinefy, 
that Ulysses exclaimed, 9^X4 fi S^^l em^toimu 
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Their skill in music is not thought to be great 
by the Europeans, but their love of it, such as 
they have it, is well known to be considerable, 
antf'' the -Odyssey takes frequent notice of it 
in treatili^ of the Phesacians : theirToiidness for 
poetry is not less remarkable, and that appears 
firom the repeated introduction of Demodocus 
and his tales; and this gives me occasiion to say a 
word of the blindness of that poet, as mentioned 
in 8 Od. 63, 



^syyiAt 



This blmdness I should account for, in the same 
manner w thajt of &0LfJiVpig (the Thames) men- 
tioned in the first chapter ; namely from the sbaU 

' V- ' 

lownesfi which extends to a vast distance at 'sea 

^\ i ■ - 

at the mouths of the Pi-ho and Whang-ho, the 
White and Yellow rivers of China, so that it may 
b^^id iji^ eyes of thoi&e rivers are put out^ and. the 
n^^ ^/^liohnog^ (vta may be cpp^d^d as 
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representing the Pi-ho river) 1 account for ,firom 
the immense concQurse of people coij^an^ly 
assembled on that rivisjr (connected aa it ifi m^ 
the Whang-ho, or y^llow-r»ver, by the ^mpfif 
canal), so that it should appear ij^ p, ^axmer i]ui<t^ 
covered, and that the people shoujid be sei^ 
rather than the w^jter Kj^}^^ and ^Q3f^(ff)f 

But almost all the faypurile pursuits ^Q.d cj^r 
racteri$tic qualities of jthif j^pst extraQf4ii)i^ 
people are summarily comprised in the followipg 
speech of the emperor AAx/VCO§ himself, 8 Od. 
349, 

A/a ujitiv lui^ « ipihn xAoc^t^ fs x^pdi W" ' 
NxvriXiyi mi ttqci mi og^vjcu/ koli OLoihvi-'-"^ 

their banquetings, 'and th^e Jijusfc acppmp^j^^i^f 
them; their dancing (or p^erhap^ th^ir, cljofg^ 
dramas,) under tjie yvoT^^ iil^l^,Sy^^Qlja\ $,}keig 
love of women, (o^ pej'ha^s tjbe^;: pr^ctiq^ ,9f, pg^* . 
lyg^my, under the. plii^l fj^/^i); Jjieif. QQ^'^fml . 
habit of uavi^atjijg .tjeir nvgrs ^p/J^^i^^^;^^^ 
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lagility in bodily exercises, sgid particularly with 
their feet; and, finally, their habitual practice of 
drinking tea, (for that bererage do I understand 
to be alluded to by Xo&T^OLTS ds^fJLOL^) are all suc- 
cessively introduced. There are many other al- 
lusions to the practice of drinking tea, in the 
parts of Homer that treat of the Phaeacians, or 
Chinese : one of which will be particularly no- 
ticed presently ; and as a collateral proof that it 
was a practice common in ancient times, it is for 
the reader to determine whether the plant fall of 
leaves held in the hands of fig. 1, pi. S, as copied 
from Sonnini's Travels in Egypt, may not have 
been intended to represent the tea plant. FropA 
the slight remembrance I have of it, from seeing 
it casually in green houses, it seems to me to 
r^s^mble that plant in shape ; and besides, that it 
inay be inferred firom the peacock's heads and 
peacock's feathers, with which the head-dress of 
the bearer of it is surmounted, that it is a Chi- 
nese plant, as the tea is known to be, (for the 
peacock's feather is in particular request with the 
Chinese, and is worn as a high m^rk of distinc: 
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tion by their superior orders ;) the cross position 
of the arms of the figure, by affecting the shape 
of the letter T, seems intended to recal the recol- 
kction of the very name of the plant ; and the 
position of the shoots in respect of the stalk, as 
well as that of the bird (as Sonnini calls it, 
though, as engraved for him, and copied in pi. 3* 
it has but little likeness to a bird,) which is 
perched upon one of the shoots, would seem to 
be intended to affect the shape of the letter T 
likewise, and with the same view. 

But though Homer has devoted several entire 
books of the Odyssey to the Chinese, it is not 
necessary to resort to that poem to prove that he 
was perfectly well acquainted with that people : 
for all their leading characteristics are marked 
with a stroke of the pen, as it were, in the Iliad 
itself. It may be remembered, that when Thetis 
is in want of a new suit of armour for her son 
Achilles, she applies to J[I<pOU(rTogy Vulcan, to 

r 

make it for her. Now this god Hc^flUcrro^j (for it 
' is here necessary to give an explanation of ano- 
ther of the ancient deities,) I have no doubt, was 
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th€ country of China personified. The name of 
Ji(pXl(nog serves no less than that of ^XVjlKSg^ 
to put one in mind of the Chinese god Fohi : the 
well known skill of the Chinese in the mechanic 
arts is denoted by the epithet kAutot^^wI^, com- 
monly given to H(pXl(rrog : the fertility of their 
invention, by frequent expressions similar to that 

in 7 Od. 99, 

I 

and their very singular custom of crushing the 
feet of their females in infancy so as to cause an 
artificial lameness for life, is noticed by the word/ 
iCUXAo^oJ^COV, another common epithet of H(^- 
(TTOq^ who indeed makes mention of his own 
lameness, in 8 Od. 309, C0§ c^lB %coXov fOVTCt, and 
that was in fact the circumstance that caused 
AjfjLtVO^, (lameness,) to be fabled as the place of 
his residence, KciLTlTSqO)i SJ AvilJLVOd^ 1 II. 593. 
And as it has a bearing upon the subject just now 
mentioned, this may be no improper occasion to 
notice that the foUov^ing lines from the 1st 11. 
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^97) s^ta to ^VQ <9i parti ^ujv releraDP^ tp l;l)e 
p«ctipe SQ universal among (Ije Chi^esgj, (JtJjjpflWr 
ITTO^,) of drinking tea as th^ir common beverage 
a practice which excited laughter aiQong the 
other gods, who, as the poet would seem thereby 
to insinuate, liked wine better than tea. 

Qg ihov H(^/?0v IwL ^oofjLOLTOL mmvvwra^ 

But in addition to the circumstances just now 
stated (from the Iliad,) it may be seen, on exa- 
mination, that a considerable portion of the de- 
scription of the shield which Ii(p&LlffTOg makes fof 
Achilles there, is, in truth, a description of China 
itself; and it is impossible to imagine a more 
beautiful or ingenious mode of introducing such 
a description : 1 8 II. 369, 

H(ppU(;^ 5' jHflivs ^oiJL^g QsTig a^^tmsfy, 
A^/Tov auqa^oencn yiBTCLTr^mi oiAct)/(irom 
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2Jr«/5ovta* T^moSoLq yoi^ e&xoffi zsoLvrctq eTSOX,ef 

5^0-fa h (r(p' xmo kuxM fxpt^co m^fJim 6yim 

H^' oLUTig w^og ^oojie^* vsoiolto d^ujt^ /.B^s^'^tp/ 
Oi S* MTO/ TO(r«v jKfv f;tov TsTiog ^^oura t wrco 

A^S^OS)mi dasiotes the firairarks «o much in 
use with the Chinese ; eXurffOflsyov X3£^i (pVtroLg^ 
the winding of the coasts of China, and the monr 
soons which blow upon them backwards and 
forwards, in opposite directions (like the air from 
a pair of bellows), at different seasons of the year ; 
T^lTTohxg WKO(Tl allude to the twenty' degrees of 
longitude comprised within the country of Chinaj 
which (by supposing the different meridians, in- 
cluding them, to run up to the north pole) form, 
with their several bases, so many triangles, Tf/^0- 
^xg^ and have the a43tomato«is motiofi, €ivrci4WWl^ 
of the eartli^ and so return to the #ame |K>iDt^ <if 
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«pace agaio every year (w^og ^Ot)IJLXy$0iaTC^)^ Thkr 
passage is at the same time indicative of th^.ex*^ 
treme admiration the Chinese entertain for self^ 
moving machines. The tripods being incomplete 
without ears, shew that they were mere triangles 
as above explained ; the last words, TX S* VffTU^ 
KOTTTS Sf ^(F/JL^g^ would seem to relate to the well-? 

4-- ^ 

known application of the Chinese to the sciences 
of geography and astronomy, the province of which 
it is to delineate the figure and describe the dif- 
ferent circles (jkqjUig) of the glbbe. Thch* s^iJKta- 
tion to those studies is further eviiiced by tm 
lines which begin the description of the shield, 18 
11.483, . ^•■- ■ .'- •• ^ • ■ :-■ ■• -■ ^ -M-'rl 

Ev 1166V yoLm ersv^ s\f ^ «f avov fv ^i OaXo^m 

Ev h TOL retpsx woLnn tcl V «^avo$ ^^f^ivciiW/ 
nA>fi'«JK$ d* totBctg re to ts a^&ieg tl^id^og-'-. 

and again, in the following lines, 18 II. 508, 

3?^ ^f^^;*^^'!* ^?^f.?!PI': '^''i^* m:mii 



-f 
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t*rbich seem to: aUsde: to the prizes which that 
ppopl^ are in the habit of distributing, at :tbek 

* 

pMblic trials o£«kiU> to the successful eompetitoii^ 
ID the mathematics. 

In the next lines we see HCpdi^Qg at work, 18 
11.410, 

H mi OT oLKfjio^sroio xssXoop oLmov dvsqyi 

XcoX^COV V7F0 h XifilfJLOLl ^OOOVTO OL^ducm 

Ax^vM ag oL^peyn^ auhX^XTpjasg mfN&no. ,,. >? 
KuhffMM tmo .S' otfi^mohoi pcoovto xvmcti 

• - f 

Ka/ (rda/0t;, o^d^v^rcov $£ d^eov amo €^x icrMfy. 

The lameness of the Chinese women (as such) 
which %e have before se^ ascribed to the |^ 

H(pAiqti Mtoi^lf, h hoti^ed fttii^etttly iiti tht 
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Motk abirre extWteted. AsU^d^ f? iXfyU^ 'af-- 
lades to the fkmdird can^l 6f' ston^ whidli '^'^rifd^^^ 
the Wkite mi YeHow rivers ; »tef«t^ '«rdfe;c*>?^ 
the bamboo canes in such geneptf! ngie ittCltttti^ 
and tibose words, I think, allttde also to ^Ak 
tropic of Cancer, which crosses China, a^-diD 
word dufOt^f does to the multitude of islai^ds 
(forming so many tuuXotf^ dup^, januas) \n ,th^ 
neighbourhood of the coasts of that country^ 
S^oyyco contains a poetical reference to the very 
thick 'tegf tJrhteh l*^V*ir^tt o^^^^ kMli^ 

shallows of tht^^ffs6^ S^ t x!^^'^ *^ 
name of that sea and the Yelldw^ltiver, * aodT 
^ooH^i veyfifot^ mmkoUy^ tx> the vast eoifco^Ape^r 
people us%iall)^ M^embledxOii tiliat riyef^»:SQiij»0^:« 
manner t(> coy^ i^,^ afMl gj^«;it,the 4ippflarfO»ee^«of. 
being alive; an id^asjixnilar to, ;tJ!2at' before, n»*-^. 
ticed in thet^^pl^natipUhOf tb^ m^mog Pi& jDbMiqfr 
docus's name: the two la»t lines, ^ebovJis. cited;; 
allude to the entire union of all thegveatiriveet^ 
Chinaby metfds^of c«fldl^. , J 

The four fdlloWiiig liiites ate an li^cucate ule*- 
scrlption o^tbe morisooAs, aff^ tl)« ^Ordi^eiMpt 
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e»>f^sses the miml)i^ of degpfew of ieiigitade 
through which they prevail: 18 IL *70, 

<^vam^' €\^ X^Wfdtm €Ahmi ^osnti ^^^m ^ 

• • * 

and the two next that follow denote the general 
skill of the Chinese in all metallic works, in which 

<■ ■ I . :■ . ■ 

. . • ■ - r -• . . 

fire is used, 18 11. 474> 

The five nctet,. eon^iniBg a general description 6f 
the shield, give at the same time a general de-» 
scription of the globe : there are some pacticular» 
in it which J forbear from observing upon at pre- 
sent ; but it* may be remarked, that the word 
T^mhtikX refers to the three zonesT, the torrid and 

thetwo tfeMperat^ ; jl^^jt^i*:^, fo the ice at thie 
poles:; aiiditfeeiitoe,-^: . - '-' ■■ ■' '-- ^ ^ 

t<x the lav&^ilat^ifcfes^^ 

^i iv^ich it'iSfuhlilBceg&ary to enumerate* 
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- Tbe passage which I shall next set oat, (fV6m 
the Iliad also,) exhibits, in every word of it, § 
minute description of most of the peculiar bbaiad* 
teristics of the Chinese : 18 II. 49 U 



- — e\f TTf jit^v fat yotfioi r «ww eihiTtim n 

AvXo/ (po^yuyysq re jSonv 5%av* ou h ytMtaee^ 

Ami ^ av ayo^ saoDf a^^ooi- e\^ioAs veai»g ' ' '^ 
Qp^MT ^ $' Ml^sg B^em&N eN&uL tsoMf$ 

Kmpmc^ y ft^oi A«ov c^irruov* oils ys^eq 
To/0-Ai ewerr mcvw fmn^^u; ^ ^amfyi. 
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• These lities contain, a repetition of most of. the 
circumstances noticed in regard to the Chinese 
in the Odyssey; such as their banqueting, the 
frequency of matrimony among them, and indeed 
of polygamy, woKvg VfJLB^cuog^ and (if we take the 
word WfKpOLq to allude to the rivers and canals 
which lead to and connect their cities tc^^th^r), 
ioLi^W^ will refer to the lanterns which are seen in 
such numbers on the banks of those rivers and 

canals. Their tumblers {opx^^^^^) ^^® "^^ ^^^' 
gotten, and an additional circumstance is intro- 
duced, that of the extreme noisiness of their music 
(JbOW SX^)i ^^^ ^^^^^ great serpents, long pip^s, 
or other wind instruments are alluded to by ftuAo/. 
The remarkable custom of (the women in parti- 
cular) standing at the doors of their houses and 
gazing with wonder at foreigners ; the vast multi- 
tudes assembled in their markets; the circular 
form of their courts of justice, founded upon 
polished granite stones ; the hollowness (il£^0(][)CO- 
vocv) of the bamboo-canes, with which they inflict 
punishment upon criminals, fJ/xO^iW ; and finally, 
that most singular sort of punishment called the 

VOL, V, p 
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TCHAy or mowable pillory (for from the force of 
the word xeifOL^ I understand iTfi i^Q^i ^BpClQ 
eXECF^ to allude to that pillory) ; are all circ^fn- 
stances agaia ao^ agfain observed by traveUef:8 wlp 
have written upon China; and to shew thi^t thjs 
very singular punishment of the teha 19 noticed ; 
elsewhere, and at the same time to prove that tb^ 
Chinese were not unknown nor fiMgott^n by thfi 
Latin classics, I cite the line of Horace^ ^ . 



Natniwi expellas furca, tameB usque recnrret ; 



J ■-, i./ 



where, by furca (fur, and tcha, a punishment for 

... ■ ■ ■ ^ ., » 

thieves) 1 understand the sort of punishment in 
question ; which perhaps may be more readily 
admitted, if it be further stated, that the 10th 
epistle of the fir^t book of Horace, from which'^ 

that line is extracted, is iq fact no other than an 

.... , , ' ■ ■ 

. . •. . • ■ 

epistle supposed by the poet to be addressed tp 
the Chinese people, under the name of Fuscus 
Aristius ; the first name alluding to their swarthy 
tawney complexion, and the second to an element 
with which they tire peculiarly conversant, thai 
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element being water ; forive have the authority of 
PiildaT that ct^i(;ov pLS\f v)iOO^—UiOlymp. 

There is one particula?, however, for Which they 
h^ve been in all ages so remarkable, that I should 
hia.ve felt some doubt whether Homer had any 
knowledge of them at all, if I had found no men- 
tion of it in his immortal poems. I allude to 
the silk manufftcture, which the Chinese are so 
successful in deriving from their well-known worm, 
by a process, now so commoi) and habitual, that, 
though it is in truth a most wonderful thing, yet, 
like every thing else with which we are familiaTi 
it has long ceai^ed to excite any wonder at all . 
Htbw to spealL 6f such a thing poetically, so as 
nof to disclose in an instant what was meaned 
(which,^ in fact, it would not be poetical to do,) 
cdiild only be for such a poet as Homer to efiect. 
But, to go back for a moment to the Odyssey : 
7 Od. 104, 



^- \ . ..." ^■i ,\ •'..."■ . - .: I.'.- 
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In these lines I think the attention of the poet 
was directed to the silk-worms and the leaves of 
the mulberry-trees, jLtVlXOTraxfit^OV, on which they 
chiefly feed ; clXST^SiJ^tri may allude to the holes 
perforated by the insects in the silk pods ; fJLVT^g,^ 
to their spinning it into the pods as by a mill; 
vypov ehcLlOV, to the unctuous oily colour of the 
new silk, and OT/ and OTCX in fJi^Xcmct seem to 
contain an oblique allusion to the worm itself 
(quasi, iTTOL^ a worm). I think also that the lines 
which come shortly after the last quotation (awd 
which were cited above i n evidence of the sort of con- 
ttant poetical autumn, or perpetual supply of the 
fruits of the garden, in China) were intended further 
as a description of the constant labours of the silk- 
flies; the words fJLViXsOLl xyXxOKd^Oi^ denoting 
the glossiness of the silk; (XoLiOLl 7^^s6oCf07CU 
referring to its olive colour, when new ; and ' 
S7i:i}^$i7PSl^ by a twofold suggestion of the sound of 
mx^ a worm, bringing to mind the aature of the 
little animal whose labours are so wonderfully 
productive. 

In addition to these remarks, I am further of 
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opinion, that X^i^^ whom the poet makes the 
wife of KuAAwo^/wv (China), is no other than 
a poetical personification of the silk-worm: IS II. 
S82, 

KaToi thv (jcm)is xsjff /xAuro^ Afji/piyvi/ieig— 

— AAA* STTSO TTf OTff CO /VOt TOl WOl^ ^QOilX flf/CO 

Tw jLtfv OTftT* MAeiffS)f sm Of ov« a^yvf ov)A« 
li<pouc;&^ x3^oiJLO?i co$f — 

The name of Xap/$ refers to the glossiness of 
the silk ; KlTfOL^OK^^SfJLVOgy to the fineness of tHe 
silk-thread (observe /TTflt also in that word, and 
insOy eni^ and ems shortly after). Tl^OfJLoh^crci 
and ZSPOfJioXs seem to allude to the flies spinning 
as by a mill, as bfefore noticed of (JLVXljg : and the 
marriage of KvAAo^o5f/cov and KoL^ig mark, by 
the nearness of that relation, how closely the 
circumstances of lameness and cultivation of the 
silk-worm have been connected in all ages with 
the habits of the Chinese. The word ocfmis 
fieems to allude to the Piho or white river, as the 
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district where the silk- wdrtn is chiefly ^ultiTatcfl 
or its ptodu(^e collected ; which is confirmed by 

Xti^iq cohdttfcting Thetis «r/ df^» a^yuifwXfc^ 

marking, by the colour of silver, the name of tbfe 
White river, and this is further confirmed by the 
two following from 23 II. 281, 






•: \ 



which may be interpreted as alluding to'ihe cus- 
^ tom of adorning the manes of horses with ribands 
of silk (or composing the streamers of ships of 
that material), such silk coming from the Piho 
river, as insinuated by the word VIWI^^ Finally, 
the word ^QtvlX^ twice cited above, and ^GMjiCLy 
in the second of the two following lines- plainly 
refer to China, nominatim ; IS II. 407, 

AXhj av jua; m oi 'uscn^dUq \emtOL txhC 

and ^(MypMy as evidently refers to the -silk's 
being the produce of an animal* In closing this 



.fulyecl, it may be observe^ tha,t ^ofpe coofirQia- 
tK>n of my baying given a right. int^i:pret^tiQn to 
Xofp/^^ arises from considering the following g^as- 

_ ■ 

sage of the Odyssey, 23, 6, 

I 

EvWCrd«i — 

in which the words nB)(fl^^^O and %0U/Wa'/v seem 
to have the same allusion to the glossiness of 
silk, as yicn^iq has been explained to have before, 
and the words kdO^CIL BMJg^Xl and eilMTOL OLKviBsXj 
to refer to the manufacture of the material in 
question, which material, in the last epithet 
(T^OLho&fTX^ I take to be disguisedly named. 

It is further to be remarked, that in what is 
said of E;ga/«0$. one of the princes of Alcinous's 
tourt, whose representative character will be ex* 
plai^d presently^ 7 Od. 155, 
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Kxi (JLiAom KSKOU^o wx^MX re woX?^ rs «5co(j. 

there is not only an allusion to the very ancient 
civilization of India, (for E%6VH0$ (^%W W^) 
means, ex vi termini, nearly .the same thing as 
^avO'lKOLOL) J but to the well-known practice like- 
wise of preserving there the records of anti(]Luity 
by their pundits, and (under the word KSKOUTTo) 
to the singular institution of the casts, into which 
the inhabitants of that country are divided. But 
before any further details are offered, either on 
the subject of India or China, it is fit to observe 
a little on that immense portion of the continent 
of Asia, Tartary. That country seems to me to 
be liesigaated with sufficient clearness^' in the 
person of Apvm^ the mother of NOLWIKOM, (India,) 
and wife of Ahsuvoogj (China). In her name, 
ApHTifj there appears to be somewhat of a 'dis- 
goised allusion to the name of Tartary, which 
becdtaes stronger if the first part of the woFd i$ 
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pronounced- twice, a repetition implied to he 
necessary by the word £7r(M}fJU^y 7 Od. 54, 

■*• \ * ■ • * * ^ 

— Apvfni ovofJL eqN f^wvijjicov— 

aqd the concluding part of that same line, toge- 
ther with the line following, 



BK h TOXHCOV 



Tcov xvrocfjj oi zijs^ rowv AAx/voov (ki^ihiXj 

contains a statement that agrees exactly with th^ 
account given by the Chinese at this day, of their 
origin, as being derived from the Manchou race 
of Tartars. The line immediately preceding 
those last cited, 

• # * . 

insinuates that, in sailing to the metropolis of 
China, Pekin, (jS^/Aho^ oyoicAuTA $a)|uaTA)^ you 
come 6r8t to the territory of the emperor's wife, 
Aprrn, (that is, you pass by the province of 
Corea, a part of Tartary,) which territory of Tar- 
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t%ry is situated in the interior of Cliina^ ^./tfy^T 
pOKTjy* whereas the lines 6 Od. 303, 

Mtrrep if4W— 

imply, that when Ulysses is arrived at the terri- 
tory of A}M\fOOQj (China,) he must pass on from 
that territory, in order to arrive at that of Aptfrviy 
which fixes her identity with Tartary ; and that 
eireumstance, as well as the vast extent of 
Tartary, is further evidenced by its bein^ stated 
to surround the heart of China^ 7 Od. 69y 

Qg Kem wepi wpi r^ifju^xi rs kou £^/v« 



:^ 



The place at which Nausicaa first introduced 

■ . .) 

Ulysses into China, I take to have been Canton, 
which in fact is the Chinese city of note which 
lies nearest to India {NoiXXrilMx)^ and its Westward 
position, in respect to the rest oi China, is marked: 
l>y6 0d,9?l. 
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t* vi£hJO^ mi roi xXurov oOitfi^ ntono- 



and this is made more clear by the following lines, 

Avio(jLS\f ciyXoLO)i t/Ck^oq Adww<; ^y%/. «^^^^; 

which contain an exact description of \he har- 
bour of Cantoii ; the dXtrog uryetpoov aUuding to 

the grove of masts of ships ; and xyXxo^f and uyXl 
HShSV^ to the circumstance of i«^s being situated 
just under the tropic, or shining path of the sun ; 
and the darkness which overspread Ulysses, from 
the time of his departure from thence to that of 
his afrival at the emperor's residence (AAx/VOOV 
(ioUTlXl^x) Pekin, on the confines (implied by 
yavow/) of Tartary, alludes to the very thick fogs 
which prevail all along the coast of China : 7 Od. 
140, 

0(pp iKST Apvfm> rs mt A>MN00f\t 0oL^i>^x " '-''^ 
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And, to dismiss what I have to say of ApifOfj 
as descriptive of Tartary, I add, that when, 
among the other presents given to Ulysses on his 
leaving China, ApvjVj prepares hers ; the poet, 
under the figure of her present, gives a descrip- 
tion of Tartary itsqlf; the KoST^O'XfiO'J which she 
prepares for that pufpose, alluding not only to the 
many great rivers that traverse Tartary, but to the 
general shape of that vast country. I would 
likewise draw the reader's attention to the name 
of Tartary, introduced, with very little disguise in 
the words S *fltp ApvfHf^, in the last of the lines 
last quoted; which, as well as its neighbouring 
country, China, is introduced also in a similar 
manner, where Tartary is mentioned again, in 8 
Od. 439, 

But though Ulysses is conducted to China and 
Tartary by Nausicaa (India), and the particular 
path is poiqted out, as by a land-journey iirotft 
India, nameily, through the countries of M^Iay 
and Gocbin-China, which lie between India and 
China Proper (for so do I understand the terms 
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»)fU0V8$ xeu dfJLOlJ^v which Nausicaa prepares for 
her journey, the first term pointing to the Malay 
provinces, under the figure of mules, either from 
the resemblance in sound, or from the inhabitants 
being a sort of mixed race, of Chinese and In- 
dians ; and the second, ciL(JLOL^X)f pointing to the 
name of Cochin-China, by a reference to a car* 
riage or coach) ; yet is it to me perfectly clear, that 
there are express accounts in Homer of a voyage 
to those countries by sea, and that not by the 
Arabian Gulf only, but round the Cape of GkxnJ 
Hope. The first is noticed in treating of the 
Scaean Gates of the Iliad, and froift what wai 
observed there i a regard to Thetis dipping* her 
son Achilles in the Styx, it has appeared to have 
been well known in the time of Homer that thfe 
continent of Africa is surrounded by the sea, 
except at the isthmus by Egypt : and among the 
other interesting contents of the S3d Iliad,^ the 
account of the horses-race is- in fact a poetical 
description of. the passage round •the^jCTtpi' of 
Qoqd Hope, It may be remembered' to ha^fe 
keen already vbsenredi tlrtt/TTRVf id H<Mei'V^ 



often means a ship ; and accordingly, instead of a 
horse-race, this, in truth, ought to be considered^ 
as a saiiing-race ; which interpretation may. of 
itself be sufficient to explain many of the Odes of 
Pindar ; as what I have been saying of the Pha^a* 
cians may serve to explain who his hero Phaeax 
was, a great conqueror in such races. The whole 
account of the race, which extends through near 
200 lines, beginning at the 390th, is well worthy of 
attention ; as, among other things, it details all the 
particulars of the course which is at this day 
steered to China ; and the advice given by Nestor 
to his son Antilochus (who it should not be for* 
gotteni severally represent England and Irelaad),' 
intimates, that the best way to China is round the 
Cape of Good Hope. For, under the wovd»^ 
situate close together in the same sentence, viz. 
TS^fM and XSl^^Xpm as expressive of a cape; 
Kspt^: m hiatiag at good ; and the word OTm^^ 
as marking the sound of hope^ we have, all to«* 
gethert no; : indistinct allusion to the nam^ itself 
of v^die Cape of Good Hope* Proceeding onwafd, 
wei'have jo;tbe woids o>||L(ft h toii^iMyU like m^- 



ferenccf td the island of Sumatra; and in |uAw 
axm TO jUft; SKXrXTIV^STOLlOfJL^poOy to the tropical 
rains, and to th*^ equatorial line, extending itself, 
(as hinted by xms^ *^)) above Java. The words 
€V WV(?5(JJfd^/v dfe, almost give the name of Sunda ; 
as A«d5 rnnhpdHioq t^Kpn;^ in^ply that Sumatra 
may be sailed round, by a strait lying between it 
and the Malay promontory. The particular points 
of land which are successively made in sailing, 
seeih to be minutely pointed out; as, among 
otKers, the<X)ast of Cochin-Chioa appears to be 
referred to by the word ftp/LOit) a chariot ; aad in 
lifce manner the boats of the country (doas, or 
dows) seem to be aUi^led to, nomioatim, by the 
word^OMTtTFTM; and VUTO'A (a limit or borne) 
soema to mark the island of Borneo^ hinted at 
again (aa well as the equatc^ial <irek itself whiek 
crosaes it) by the cfHiifiarison to a louud quoil 
Okns^)\ and lastly, the equator is eicpreitly 
named as a circle in tm^ WOOffWO^ 

fBiit though I have dipped into the Iliad for a 
mdiiAeotv in order to ^conduct the reader by sea to 
IiMtie^ Chin^, andiTtrtiryi tbe same thing might 
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have been done by the help of the Odyssey itself, 
if the character of Ulysses, the great hero of tb{^ 
poem, were rightly understood, -^^which therefore 
it is now time to explain. His Greek name 
OhKTff€\jgy as derived from ohog^ implies a travjell^, 
which, if it needed any proof, is evidenced by 
what Teiresias says to OhxpaBVg^ of another tra* 
veller's meeting him, 11 Od. 126, , 

OTmors xev hi to/ ov(j£>^iJiejoq u>J^og 05mj^^ 

» 

■ • . ■ * 

But the name O^WC^ejg does not signify a tra** 
veller merely, but, ex vi termini, it means a tra- 
veller by sea {O^ucrrsx) ; and,, if that be so, what 
part of the world should we so natuhilly suppdsii 
him to represent as the British islands, (or perhaps 
some particular port as a part thereof) which have 
been,^alid, in the course and order of thii^, muut 
have been in all ages^ addreied to maritime pur^ 
suits ! the truth is accordingly, that the^ avho^ 
poem of the Odyss^, which borrows its nami 
from O^trstjg^ and which is admitted to be one 
of the oldest extant, is devoted to the celebratioa 
of the maritime exploits of Britons. For though 
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we have hitherto seen these islands represented by 
Nestor, yet it is equally true that either wholly or 
in part they are represented by Ulysses also ; 
(circumstances which are reconcileable to each 
other, by a supposition that Nestor, according to 
the account given of him above, more particularly 
represents the civil power of the country, and 
Ulysses the military (or rather the naval) power) 
in fact the farmer states his own identity with 
Ulysses, in the 125th line of the 3d Odyssey: 

« 

Ev d' trroi etoog jiea/ syoo xcti hog O^casug 
Ou5t WOT «v oLyopvi hx ^oiZfiiie^ ovr m S^h^ 
AAA' ^x 6u(io)i s'x/mB voco — 

and in the following lines, from the 6 Od. 153, 

lEdls Tiq effdi Sporm rot aitt x^ovi min'omcri 
Tpff(jLOLK0Lp€g troi re wxtvi^ koli xsotviol (JOfryi^ 

TpiiffMmpeg fjtB\f warfmoi 

Tjimg t cku xaepi Kkipi fjuuMproLTog sl^oxo)f oiKhw 
Oc H6 tr Bshom (iparoig Oixov y ocyayKmu 
Ov yap t«yco To/«Tcv i^o\f Bporo)f 0<p^cK>4JtJ0iQN 

■ ■ ■ i - ' 
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the words BpOTMy, BpOTOV^ and ftv^pft^ also, have 
in fact a <x>vert allusion to Britain ; for as CMI^ 
and dvipOiyirog have the saii)e import as Bporoqy 
the poet in using those words means frequently 
as well as by the word B^OTOg^ to allude to 
Britain, and at the sanle time perhaps^* f6 ifre 
very numerous resemblances to thfe htiman face, 
which the outlines of the British i^Fcs exhibft ;^tb 
discover which, a slight inspection of the in^ 
will suffice. 

But (t(>retiira to thesubject^Qf Jj^^i^^t^^^r^ 
son ibr my citing the lin^ CQp,^inej^ i^.thp^l^t 
quotation, was for the purpose of shewina^, ^^^' 
so long ago as the time of Homer, the connexion 
between Ulysses (England) and Nausicaa (India) 
was no less close than that of marriage. Nausicaa 
is told, upon the first arrival of UlyBses, 6 Od.iS8, 



r • ^.c^r ..■ 



^nd the)C)e is aa aUusion to. marriage ift tb$ wbb 
which she .expfqss^s tft yiy^ses Jft ,^.Q4f J%i ;• 
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A^ yat^' 'spat Ti>idi;'W^i^i^''iiimt)i^og ^ ' 



\i 



And the particular sorf of Marriage^ a^ with a 
Hjfr^gfver, is noticcrd in the foHowing lined: 6 Od. 

I 

H^pg ; w« h tii^ svps ; zsoaig w roi etFaerou 

H rig 01 suS^ftfjL&n^ woKvoLfwog kog vihAef 
Oi^dtvdd^y koLfoL€(tg 4» is pln vifion^ xaixvraL ' 



;*. <-. 



Ht^ oismTi (piXoov wxTpog wli fjortpog eonocfj 
Avipoi/ri (JLioryvrroLi wpfy y dfiCpoL^m yoLfJLO)^ s>Am. 

' ItWotiM even appear from the last part of the 
5th Odyssey, beginning at the 444th line, and par- 
ticularly from the last twenty-five lines of it, that 
the two places, which constitute oxir ikiost 4m- 
portaitt settleni^ti ts in India at this dfty;^ tKef one 
on its we9ter9 side at Bombay^ the other on the 

Q9 
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the poet in stating the matrimonial union i^ ques- 
tion ; of which the first indeed seems to be pointed 
to by the terms (pvXi^g and (puAAcov, alluding to 
the tribes under the independent Rajahs that 
occupy the northern part of the west side of India. 
And before we quit this side of India, it should 
not be overlooked, that the lines last mentioned 
contain an especial notice of the island of Ele- 
phanta, near Bombay, and of the famous subterra- 
neous temple there, in which the rays of the siin 
never penetrate, &c. ; as there is also a particular 
allusion in them to the neighbouring province of 
Guzerate, covertly noticed in (^AAcov yoiP €W 
X^^?^ in %ucr/v 5' ST^SX^XTO (puAAcov, and in the 
468th line, KUCTS h ^«Scopov OLp^poLV. There is 
also another j-emarkable circumstance noticed in 
the above lines, namely, the sun's coming to the 
tropic in the province of Guzerate, which is 
poetically hinted at in the beautiful simile Qg 5' 
CTB Tig S^Aoy^ &c. and the particular point at 
which the sun comes to the tropic is expressly 
marked by the word ySiTOVSg, alluding to the town 
of Geitpour there, situate just under the tropic. 
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As to the eastern side of India, the following 
Jiiiep seem to refer to the want pf. harbours, the 
breakers, and the great surf, which render an 
approach to the coast on that side so dangerous 
as it is well known to be: 5 Od. 406, 

KoLi ^yi S«;r(?v oocacf won amy^haci ^xXxtrcvig 
Pox^Si y^f (JteyoL KUjitot won ^spov metpoio 
i^eivov spsuyo(jLe\fOv oik/ro ^s wxv^' oLT^og d^QiVi 
Ou yctf f^fitv A/jit6v£$ vHoov o%OL ^l' smooyoLi 
AAA' cucTXi wpoSlyfTsq fwv cr;r/Aa5£$ t^ wxyoiTS. 

And the river, to the mouth of which Ulysses 
swam after his shipwreck, seems clearly to have 
been the Hughly,* a branch of the Ganges, 

* It appears probable that the town of Hughly, situate 
CD the river of that name> was anciently of much more 
importance than at present. Mr. Hodges in his Travels 
in India, speaks of it as follows, p. 4^. " The old town 
of Hoogly is now nearly in ruins, but posd^sses mittiy 
vestiges of its fonner greatness. In the begiiloing of 
this century, (the 18tb,) it was the great mjirt for the ex- 
por j^triwle fropi B^igal .tp Eurqpe ." . , j , j j ; ^ . 
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(480), which brings us to the other settlement, of 
which the poet gives an account : and as b^ 
seems to have designated the former by the terms 
(JL6]f (puA/^^^ with reference to the independent 
tribes ui^der the Rajahs of the north-w^j^tern p^ift 
of India, so this other he marks by the t^rqif 
C ^ £M/Vf^^ alluding disguisedly to the capital c^ 
India, Delhi ; which city we may see agaiii 
covertly noticed in the 6 Od. 162, 



i . 
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AWACO S« WOTS TOlOVy &c. 

HXdov yx^ K BKetas— 

and that the river Hughly, a branch of the 
Ganges, was in the contemplation of the ppet, 
seems clearly to follow from |;he notice of tljie mud 
(ff;C0/V0V, 468) and the jungles at its mouth (47^);. 

El h xfv eg hKitvv oLvc£oLg m ^oL^Km v^ 



IV. >■ 



where in uAw we have again the Hughly men- 
tioned : so likewise in the 447th line, 



:t' . . J^i 
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we have a notice of the wild beasts, which find 
shelter in great numbers in the jungles, at the 
mouth of the Hughly, and in Od, 6, line 82, a 
Bear approximation to the name of the Ganges 
itself, KOLVUX^ y W VlfJUOVOitV. It appears indeed 
by the language of Ulysses, in regard to Delhi, 
IfXdov y«f K smtrSy 6 Od; 164,* that the poet 



* Besides the evidence which thus appears to arise, 
{from the oldest poetry) of the ancient connexion, subsist* 
ing between the British islands or the Europeans in ge* 
neral, and India> I doubt not that if the, remains of ancient 
architecture in India were examined with that view, 
similar evidence would result from such an inquiry. The 
following extracts from Mr. Hodges's Travels, cited in a 
former note, have a bearing upon this subject: '^ Sur«^ 
rounding the city, (Benares,) are many ruins of buildings ; 
among others is a large circular edifice, on which are still 
vestiges of some of the ornaments; and on one part I found 
the Grecian scroll." — ^Again, — " During my studies there, 
while I was making drawings of some Bramins and other 
persons who were entering and departing from a temple 
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meaped to intimate that the English (under the 
person of Ulysses) were fixed and seated there, or 



named Viss Vissha, my attention was called to the btiSd- 
ing itself, and the more I regarded it, the more I was suN 
prized to dificover ornai^ents upon it whicli were familiar 
to my eyes. On accurately observing the building in all 
iu parts, I found each column to contain the diifenent 
ornaments which are found in the other parts of the 
building. It is certainly curious to observe most of the 
Qrnamental parts of Grecian arobitectmre appearing iu a 
building erected on the plains of Hindustan/' p. 63. ' The 
extracts above given, in so far as they concern a resem- 
blance to the works of the Greeks, are to be ascribed, sic- 
cording to the reasoning offered io the Introduction' to 
these Chapters, to the Europeans at large: bot> if it%e 
supposed, as it reasonably may be> that the trident of 
Neptune has always been in the hands of the English, the 
following extract from the same work of Mr. Hodges, 
must be applied to them and to them only, and so serve 
to point out which of the European nations is likely to 
have had an ascendancy in India at the timeiftiquestion. 
. '^ At Depgvir, (a snuJl village^ famous for > the resort of 
Hindoo pilgrims, being, a si^cred spQ^)^are &v.e auricws 
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tfaattkeic influence extended thtther; but^ how- 
ever, that may be, it seems clear, from the following 



j)^gO(ks, of perhaps the very oldest constraction to be 
£c>und in India. They are simply pyramids formed by 
piling stone on stone; the apex is cut off at aboat one 
seventh of the whole height of the complete pyramid, and 
four of them have small ornamental buildings on thetop^ 
evidently of more modern work, which are finished by an 
ornament made of copper and gilt, perfectly resembling 
the trident of the Greek Neptune/* To which I take 
oQcasion to add^ (fHremisiog, however, that I speak from 
memory, having no*present access to the bookO that in 
the.drawing given either by Mr. Hodges or Mr. Daniel, 
of.the superb building called the Toja Mahal, at Agra, 
there runs along the frise a continued line of stars of six 
points, like the one drawn in 

Fig. 171; 




and I tbrnk I have met with the same ornamental symbol 
in drawings of other architectural remains in India. This 
I take tO' have been intended as a peculiar mark of 
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iptMM^e, that they had established themsdves so 
high up the river Ganges as the point where 



the connexion subsisting between India and the Britisb 
islands, the latter as well as the former resembling a iri* 
aagle in shape, but as their apexes point contrary ways, 
the one to the north and the other to the souths the nnioo 
of the two together would of course constitute the figsns 
of such a star. 

Itie present may be no unfit occasion to notice^ that iq 
the Introduction to these Chapters are many ohserTations 
ten^ng to shew that the Latin is an artificial langnagOj 
and composed probably of portions of various ofbertan^ 
goages* From the superior advancement in literature and 
science^ which the survey of the works of the ancienty 
t^l^n in these volumes^ as well as the conclusions drawn 
from every other consideration^ would lead one to ascribe 
to the ancient inhabitants of those islands, there is reason 
to suppose, that if they were not the sole framers of such 
a language, they at least had some share in the undertak* 
ing ; and if the evidence above offered be deemed suffix 
cient to prove the close connexion that subasted anciently 
between these islands and India, the whole together fur* 
nishes a smjAe solution of a fact which mulst ciherwise 
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its fresh water ceases to be affected by the fait of 
the sea, 



appeat very extraordinary, pamely, that there should be 
^ueh a mialtitude of words in the Persian and Sanscrit 
languages, which (allowing only for such shadows of dtff 
ference as arise from the several grammatical constrac* 
ticms of.the languages^) are evidently appellatives of the 
same things in the Latin likewise. In the 13th vol. of 
the Edinburgh Review^ is given a very able critique apon 
Mr. Wilkinsoa's learned Grammar of the Saiiscrita lau'p 
gu^;^: cpntai&iog the following among other valuaUe 
sl^em^nts. '' The analogy we propose to demonstrate is^ 
vpL the first place^ that of the wordA composing the lan- 
guages treated of ; and secondly^ that of their 8trucim'e4 
J.a the execution of the first part, we shall merely optn 
the Persian Dictionary Farbang Jehangiri ; and when we 
meet with a word that has the same signification ia San- 
scrity Iiatin, or German, write them iq a line. Others 
will certainly occur in the course of the operation. The. 
number of words to be exhibited (of which the reviewer 
has given about two hundred,) will amply demonstrate the 
analogy } but it is not their number, merely, to which .w« 
WQif Id. dir^t ^ atteatioa of OMr reader^. That is una^ 
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Avraf &K zsoroLfJLb x(^^ vii^ero hog GSuotrfl;^ 

AAjLOfV Vf 01 VCOTfiC KCLl SVpCOig OL(JL<pSX^ 00jie^5 



voidably limited by the nature of our review ; and^ with a 
very inconsiderable portion of time nnd labour^ might 
easily be extended to ten times its present amount. It is 
the sort, and not the number of similar words that attest 
the affiliation or consanguinity of nations and languages* 
There are things which must have been named in the 
very infancy of society, and before the first dawn of • cim 
liaation. Where these names correspond in different 
countries, we may confidently infer, that the one has been 
peopled from the same stock with the other. Thud> the 
names of the parts of the human body, of the relatioas o£ 
consanguinity, and of the animals most familiar to tnan, 
constitute a class of words without which we cannot sup* 
pose mankind to exist, even in the rudest state of society^ 
To^adopt the hypothesis of the learned Bayer, we miist 
suppose the inhabitants of Hindostan to have waited tiU 
Alexander the Great conquered Bactriai in order to obiaiit 
appellations for the most endeanng>tie8 of nature,, ^d^ 
enable them to express the veaerable relations of fadftCr 
and- mother. The words^we prop^e;^tQ:;fip);b4^t C9ilMt 
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and that their authority extended not only up the 
Ganges, but through the whole peninsula of 
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solely of the class we have described.'' Besides the two 
hundred examples above mentioned, there are a great 
number of valuable observations in the Review^ which have 
a greater or less bearing on the subject now m question $ 
but I must refer for more to the book itself^ the inference 
I contend for being simply this ; that> if in the oldest 
dmesy of which we have any account^ a close coonexion 
subsisted between^the British Islands aud liidi% Aid if it 

V 

la fidiiy presumable that in tbecoofitruction of an axti&ctal 
language, as the Latin> J>y the Europeansi the English 
would have had a sliare in the woric, it should oot;iippe8r 
surprizing that a great many words from iheSansorit and 
Hindoo tongues should be found in such arti&etal. lanr 
guage, agreeable to tlie fact which the reviewer t ttr, 
cords. • . ' , ^ ,> . . 

But notwithstanding the long citation already given 
from this Review, I hope to be excused £orextBact*a^ 
from it the following passage: " We have now, said 
enough, we trust, to shew the analogy betwieen.tbs Ian? 
gpages of the East and those otf the West. Alltbeditn 
tinetive <:JharaQters irbieh 4iacrionnaie< ancient from 
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India, appears to me evidently to foUov, as well 
from the marriage of Nausicaa (who repres^ts 



moderti languages^ are found united in tbe San9crit. 
Whoever compares a work composed in it, with its trans- 
lation into Bengalese, will recognize the same peculiarities 
which distinguish the Latin from its modern derivatives* 
Its eight cases render the use of prepositions superQuous ; 
and in Sanscrit^ these are exclusively employed as pre- 
fixes to verbs^ being without signification ^one. T9 the 
same circumstance the Indian poets are indebted, for tbe 
fireedom of their transpositions, tbe s^nse remaining per- 
spicuousy without subjecting tbe words to any .scittled 
collocation in the composition of each sentence. This 
structure facilitates those harmonious measures ^so mi\ch 
preferable to rhyme, which the modem poets of Persia 
and India, as well as of Europe, 9re obliged to call to their 
assistance, to conceal the defects, and to compensate the 
monotony of their language. But whatever elegance tbe 
modem tongues may be susceptible of, every noian capablt 
cif enjoying the charms of composition fee^> that what if 
gaiaed.in preduoo^ is lout in energy ; that tbe capability 
^jf^^.muchJofewrTOids, is^ne of the first expeljlfiiT 
cics of slanguage; and tbatjBiieiepeit]^^ 



not' ft p^lpl ohly^ but the whole of India) to 
Ufysflses^; ad^ from the expression yoLM KOLi uXh 



compensating that energetic conciseness, which, in the 
writer^ of antiquity, at once delights and exercises the 
i^iiicferstanding of the reader." Tliese last ohservatiom'of 
the reviewer &eem to me to lead to a conclusion very dif- 
ferent from what was in the reviewer's contemplation, 
namely, that if the Sanscrit be an artificial language 
(which Is' SigMy probable,) the Latin and the Greek are 
so likewise: indeed it appears to me that an involved 
fihraseolbgy cbntains in itself a strong evidence of a lan- 
guage beiftg ahtficfal, and that a^h ihvertecl collocailion of 
wbrds wytrld hie next to impossible in a living spoki^n lati- 
gt^sge, isittce^'by'dach a freedom* of transpositidli, the 
Whtfle ordfer <vf the speaker^s thoughts must be inverted at 
ftie^ame titne ivith hiis words, and reason itself give 'place 
ib'^n titte)* confusion of ideas. In reading the numerous 
elegatlt productions in the Latin and Greek languages, 
(lie understanding of the scholar is aided by the eye aud 
by habit ; but it may be fairly pVesumed, that in speakitig 
Laf in !n modern tinies by the learned of any of th^few 
fitctibti^ior literaiy bodies that have not yet discontinued 
that ipittictice, the collocation of the Worfs Js twl ki verted. 
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(the riter Hughly and the <XMintcy of IiMtmy eo»i^*^ 
tained 4n the foilowing beautiiol sMpile; ,^43M; 

399, - ^ ^. 

TJMTpog og a/ vwo) )c»ta/ H^n^' oAyeK mo%w 

f 

AtmoL^ioog ^ ol^ol tov ys hoi. Hcuior^og ^kjtoti^ 

Qq O^i^' (umxc;(N e&axTo yaia mi vAw. 

f ■ . . . » f 

In the same positions aire the English 6( the 
present day seen flourishing and happy ; and the 
like may be said of the ancient cotinexioh of tfie 
English with the Chinese ; for though it was "not 
so close as that of marriage, yet there iS reason t6 
think, (from what Ulysses says to Alcioous/J 
that the English had a factory or resident eSta- 
blishment in China at the timeS in queistioh, ' 
similar to the one now subsisting there: il 031 
360, 



■*4i» 



> ^ 



E/ (JLS mi etg evmrew ovwyan^ ca/t^t pa(jM^ 



iWt^ ''.• 
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Km u6 to Sd)\oiiJem wu x^w woku K6^io\f ei^ 

Km k ouhiors^og kou (pikrs^oq odI^^mn m^ 
Tlourci oQoi fjL liamfh ihixro vo<pi^avTa« 

And from the lines before cited (^VffCSTO T viekipqj 
&c. 6 Od. 331, and AvfOjt^Cfv tfLy>MN (O\ff0q^ &c. 
6 Od. 29l)» it should seem that that factory was 
situated in some western distrtct, and therefore, 
perhaps, as at present, at Canton ; which becomes 
more probable, on considering the unalterable 
nature of all measures of Chiuese policy. It ap- 
pears, that indeed, throughout all known time, the 
British isles, by their valour, their wisdom, and 
their nautical skill, have possessed a commanding 
influence in both India and China. Nausicaa 
acknowledges that it was by the special favour of 
Heaveo that that influence was established: 
6 Od. 940, 



»4« 

And tlicugh UlysBes, in desoribHig himsetf m ♦, 
Briton {xMH ^oai ^i^oiai)^ expresses^ as 
might be expected^ a due sense of religion^ 7 Od. 
«08, , 



•« yaf sy^ye 



t .1 



yet snch are the wesilth and power resuUibg fy&sa 
that influence, that Nausicaa tells him, Jbowerrer 
unequal in strength he mights be .t6otk<^ poten- 
tates before, the possession of that influence piit 
4itm in a manner on a level with the gods them- 
■Mves : 6 Od. 949, ,vr 

U^oc^Bf (JLS)f yoL^ h (loi x&xKiog hur avo/ 
Nt^ h Uomj some toi »favay ev^ ^X^^ 

The means by which our dominion and influ-* 
•nee in those countries were anciently preserved, 
were unquestionably, in the first place, by main* 
tainjrjj^ dur supfenoiity in 'niiHd "^^trfer ;''\>HnMi 
leads fti% to atate, that to^^H^^ 
merely representing our commercial tradevi with 



m 

^ tkaise.oouiitrifi»i would be ^^ftei$i. vattfyiifAi tk^ 
cowt^ C^hma^ ^ .app^uurs iiDom Sir dooii^e^fife^wi* 
txiii's Narrative^ and fiom fieU^a 'Travelai^haiie 
«dways lentertaiaed a very contemptuovs opi^i/ooi 
of trade, however much the lower classes of 
people there are addicted to it: and in coqforipity 
with those sentiments, EuryaluSi one qf the 
princes of Alcinous's court, meaningto inaqlt 
«m1 offend Uiysscs, ^attempted to d^^;rade:luin tnfc9 
£tfae cbaracter of a mere trader (precisely Jnjtbe 
aame tnanner as* thsit coupt weredispoac^ fto. treait 
iawrlale embassy 9 aiCoinoidefiice/Wb^ch ikvw on44 
luaihigbiiy amuaing^ to tracer Jby i:efeiir|% tg^iitjpe 
narrative of that embassy ju^t jQowin^tiAn/Q|d ^ 
Vid. 8 Od, 160, 

••:■** V ■ . I 

Ov y^^^it^ j^,}eim¥- <tm^ ■^'m^y.i, xA 
AdXoov oix rs tzoy^kat, ust (tiApooatom xaehtr/rau 

AaAcc too oq d' ayudL m zjoXvHKvii^i ^Ofju^w 
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But Ulysses, indignant at such an insinuation 
[xmoi^OL ihm)j reproves Euryalus most sharply, 
and under the poetical image of throwing a quoit, 
soon lets him feel the weight of his artillery.-^ 
Yes; the weight of his artillery. — For if the 
preceding pages shall be thought to contain 
sufficient evidence of an habitual intercourse 
between the Europeans and Chinese in the^ time 
of Homer, and if it should further appear that the 
'latterwere well acquainted with fire-arms at that 
^me, it nrast be admitted that the . former . were 
%ot Hkely to have remained unacquainted .with 
%bem ; and that leads me to a subject which 
I have purjposely reserved for this place. The 
following lines have been before cited, 6 Od. S60. 

I now add these, 7 Od. 43, 
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and witiiout dwelling here, iagaio ^p(m th* 

sujJSrb faari&ouTs of; the Chinese^ 'iipon Jrh^if, 

(irb^emity to navigation, and their multitu^noi^ 

f^t^latioh, noticed therein; I apprehend it to i^ 

impossible, after all that is said above in relatK^I^ 

to other matters respecting that people, that .auy 

doubt can be entertained that the words z^6^ 

WVfyo^ V^VjXog and ret^^X ytOM^tl allude to the 

stupendous wall of China. If that be granted) thp 

tfMKoVBq^ fitted to the wall, must be translateci 

swivels, or gutis (the Latin word sclpppus^alsp 

tneanmg a gun} : the openings or embrasures for 

such swivels or guns are accordingly ; seen, w>w 

existing at measured distances in the waU; .aiHl 

Mr. Bell, in his Travels, states, thai h^ $aw. 3Qna^ 

hundreds of old-fashioned iron cannon, in one of 

' •' ' . .> . . ' 

the gates of the wall, which would appear to hWre 

belonged to the wall itself.* Fire-atitis of ^ny 
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* The words of Mr. Bell (of Antermony) are these 
''While we stopped dt one of ^Ife' gates intiape' waH^o 
refresh 'borselves; I'tobk thil bp^Kiiotej^vtawalk iatCK^oiie 
of these^l6^PM»s^>vihefie \fsem siome J^adredif^^/^Id caaotm 
thrown together as useless. On examination^ I found 
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tort might not bare been of more general hie 
among the Chinese in the time of Hoifaef than 
they are at the present day ; and I think that fact 
may be collected from the following line, trhen 
taken out of the metaphor which it inrolres, 
6 Od. 270. 

(for I apprehend €fog and (poL^ST^ to mean in 
reality, a cannon or gun and its amtnunition ;) 
but, however that may be, one of the most im- 
portant meanings of the fable of Thetis obtaining 
arms for her son Achilles from Ji<pOLi(n'ogy (China) 
(and of the shield, a part of those arms, contain- 
ing, as is shewn above, a description of China), 
seems to jine clearly to be, that the Chinese were 

the first inventors of gunpowder (as indeed they are 

• • ■ . 

'■ ■ I I ■ IIP ■■»... I 1 1 1 ■■ , . I ■ I ■ 

them to be composed of ihVee or fdiir piece's of haminered 

ironj jctinedy apd fastened together with hoops of the same 

metal. The Chinese^ however, have now learned to cast 

as fine brass cannon as are any where to be found.'' p* 
362^ A - - 
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commooly supposed to have been), and that the 
Europeans learned the art of making it from then), 
and so introduced it into their own quarter of the 
worljj. 

But that f?re-arms were in general use through- 
out Europe also, in the earliest times, may be 
established by evidence completely satisfactory: 
one of the dissertations which in the preface to 
the first volume, I mentioned the having printed 
(but not published) some years ago,* has the fol^ 
lowing passage. 

" But if gunpowder, sine quJi non, was only 
invented four or five hundred years ago, what is 
the meaning of those winged darts (in quivers 
which have the exact shape of cannon) ; and of 
those shields on which are delineated thunderbolts 
and lightning ; so common on the Trajan and 
Antonine columns, and in all the ancient statuary? 
Again; on referring to Les Travaux de Mars, an 
old book on fortification, it will be found (after 
speaking, part iii, p. 98, of the cannon, culveriot 

IT 
■* ■ , ■ . ■■ I 

* The one in qaestion is dated the l6th Jan. 1806. 
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fatldon; fktfcottneau, and other spcciefe tof^rdnarlce) 
to contain this passage ; * Les auti^es p\^» qui 
ne sont plus en usage etoient le^lragon^ le basilic 
(the power of which piece of ordnance ei(|)lains 
that which is attributed in fable to the Basilisk's 
eye) la sirenne (and hence maybe understood the 
fabulous power of the Syren^s voice) et une in- 
finite d' autres qu'on a fait refondre :* and oo the 
base of Trajan's column are to be sees, accord- 
ingly, many reliefs of serpents, basiiisks, tmd 
dragons. As to the first, it seems to have given 
ihe culverin its name, from couleuvre, a serpent ; 
and as to the drngon in particular, in what sense 
(that is to say, common sense) is the femous 
chimsera of Homer to be understood, if it do dot 
allude to the fiery mouth of the mortar, or caniK>fl, 
breathing the chimic air of gnn-powder (^ifJl-M^) 
from within it? 6 II. 180, 






»> 



The same dissertation has- this passage also. 
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"^ If the last book of Virgil be coQsidered, and par- 
rieularly the followiog lines 

569 JEqua solo fumantia ciilmina ponam. 
. 578 Ferte faces proper^, fedusque reposcite flammis — 

5g3 fumoque implevit amaro — 

700 horrendumque intonat armia — 

and 739 postquam arma Dei ad Vulcaoia ventQm est ; 

I think it cannot be doubted, that nothing but 
fire-arms could possibly be productive of such 
effects, and that nothing but gunpowder could 
have been intended as causing the fumus amarus." 
The following pass^e likewise made a part of the 
same treatise. '* In the fifth specimen of hiero- 
glyphics, of PI • 117j Denon,may be seen cannon 
themselves in specie, as marked not only by their 
shape, but by the ball within the butt and at the 
mouth of each of them, denoting that the same 
ball* in the firing of a cannon, is, as it were eodem 

* As the round objects at the bults may be taken for 
the charge or cartridges, and those at the mouths for the 
balls. The Chinese are in the habit at this day of placing 
their small cannon in a vertical pusition, (as in tb^iigure;) 
and so firing them upwards on occasions of rejoicing. 
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momento, is bath these places." Of these cannon 
a copy is now given ia 

Fig. 172, 



eorrespoading exactly in shape with those which 
Mr. Bell mentions the having seen in » tower of 
the Chinese wall. 

I am aUo of opiaion, that in addition to the 
other hieroglyphics mentioned in that treatise as 
havii^ a bearing upon this subject^ the htcK^ly* 
^c groupe which is copied in 
Fig. 173, 




from tiiQ i97th PJste of-tbe aame travels of DeooQ 
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m Egypt, No. 6, was intended as a memorial of 
that species of fire-arms which we call a musket. 
The position of the instrument fixed against the 
shoulder of the right hand figure, and the attitude 
of that figure as if resisting the recoil of the piece, 
seem to denote the instrument to be a musket.^ 
The appendage at the further end of the piece, 
seems to imply that something issued from it 
which had previously been fitted into it. The 
sort of table or seat which comes next, and which, 
in its machinery, resembles an elastic exercising 
chair for invalids, may have been intended to de- 
note the elastic power of the air, which, on the 
application of fire, was to produce the effect ex*- 
pected ; as its being represented falling, might be, 
to denote the shock. The elasticity of the air may 
have been intended to be further denoted, perhaps, 
by the serpent within the cone, serpents being 
often introduced by ancient artists to denote water» 
or other fluids, and here, perhaps, an elastic fluid, 
the air. The cone may imply the great /expansion 
of the air on its first issuing fi-om the piece, and 
that it contracts its dimensions in proportion as H 
i^edes frotfi *it; juiSt^ tibe-air U denser when, iiJce 
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the point of the cone, it is near the groniid, bnt 
rarer when higher up. Whether 'by the boy oh 
the ground and the full-grown figure on the other 
side of the cone, the first alludes to the smallness 
of the charge of gunpowder, and the latter to the 
great comparative quantity of smoke, or great ex- 
tent of the conflagration from a small beginning, 
when that charge is fixed (puer, a boy; OTf, fire); 
or whether by those two contrasted figures it is 
merely intendedonce more to point to the expansive 
force of the air as causing the effect produced, is 
left to the reader's determination. 

If now, in addition to all that has been stated, 
it shall be made to appear that the fortress of 
Gibraltar was precisely in the same state in the 
earliest times as it is at the present day, the con- 
clusion drawn above cannot but be held to be fully 
established. Indeed, on considering th6 lin^s d^ 
scriptive of the conduct of Ulysses, upon being 
challenged by the Phaeaciai» {t\te Chiiie^) tp 
contend with them at quoits, 8 Od. 187, 

!•• ».w » . .... ,««.,. ,->-.. •-■-^- 
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it is scarcely possible to doubt, that, under the 
poetical figure of a quoit, he threw a bomb from a 
mortar ; more especially as that seems to be ex- 
pressed verbatim, as well by the words /Sojlt^WA; 
^S Xl&og, alluding to the bomb itself, as by the 
words 0U/rco (pX^et (quasi, ferrum), alluding to 
the hot iron of the mortar from which the bomb 
was thrown ; and the conclusion is infinitely 
strengthened, on considering the fiery glare and 
extensive mischief of the bursting of the bomb, 
as expressed by OLfJiCpcKpXOi^^ and the great dis- 
tance to which it is thrown, as noticed in the 
other parts of the following lines, 8 Od, 196, 

Km ^' oLhaoq 70i \bns lisH^f\f&e to oviijui 

And the modern reader cannot but be more readily 
disposed to admit the reasoning above wg^ 



{» . 




^hen he recollects the prodigioua effects which 
were produced against one of our squadrons jt.v^ 
few years since in passing the Dardanelles, by the^w^ 
being fired upon with stones of eight or nine hun- 
dred pounds weight, and eighteen or twenty inches 
in diameter, thrown either fi^om mortars or caihnon, 
by w^hich the ships were materially damaged, and 
many men were killed and wounded. 

But (to speaJc of Gibraltar ;) — that famous Tockj 
not forgotten by either the poets or sculptors of 
antiquity, has given rise to many a fiction by 
both: it is represented in Homer by the hero 
K^^f/OWSj whose name may be derived fronp 
Kf^j a part of the name of Gib-raltar, and f/OV^ 
a mountainous ridge, a term which is descriptive 
of the rock itself. Kebriones, in Conformity with 
the position of Gibraltar,, tells Hector that he is 

I 

situated at. the extremity of Europe, 11 11. ^2^, 

EtT^oLTiyi woXs(JLoio htn^x^og. 

* ■ . ■ ■ ■ » ' » • . 

A««d>wh«j it ii«aid ofKim ih 11. U. 58t, " ' 



Mx^ryi Tiiyv^i rot ^5 wAjfyj?? ttibvre? 

)}e$ides the allusion to the plague Iwhviyi^g) 
CQmmon on the opposite coast of Barbary, those 
liaes refer to the currents and winds which almost 
always set into the Mediterranean from the ocean 
there. The identity of Kebriones with Gibraltar 
is further seen from the company he is assQciated 
witl^ 13 II. 790, 

jwhere M.0^ seems to allude to the Moors of 
Barbary ; TIo}\!(J(pOlTyi^y to the prodigious miurches 

■ ■ » 

of the African caravans, and AtTK^V/CV to the river 

* ^ ■ - ■ 

'Gaio^ otherwise called Niger, The straits and the 

• ■»■».'•-. 

rock of Gibraltar are again represented, in 12 II. 
187» by the heroes riu^WV (from 'EJUAa janua)* and 
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^ It is said in the i89th page of the Srd vol. of Bour- 

goanoe's Tr^yels in Spain^ that '^ Ghibeltath, now Gib- 

■ ■ : ■•,.*■.■.-■.. 

raltar, tigDificA thelVfounttaiaof the Eoilry.*' 
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0^fJLS\^g (from O^g and fiM^^ strength) : an^ 
if in the first chapter are fixed several of the 
positions belonging to Troy or Ilnim, the towB 
besieged ; this perhaps may be a proper place 
to fix one or two belonging to the besiegers. Ih 
feet, I take it that the TSlXflt; and TOUpi^oq 
A}^CUOCf\fj the wall and trench of the Greeks, are 
referable, the first to the fortress, and the second 
to the straits of Gibraltar; which will be in 
perfect conformity with the idea of considering 
the town besieged, or Ilium, to be allusire to 
Egypt as above supposed (or rather, in a more 
enlarged view, to the whole of Africa ; for as Troy 
is TlpiOLfJL^ Ttohiq^ so it has been shewn above, that 
Priam represents the whole of Africa :) and under 
this view the T3l)^og and TOUp^og of the Greeks, 
as above ascribedto their prototypes, will be most 
appropriately situate, just at the end or *by the 
side of the town besieged. The 13th Iliad enlarges 
much upon these positions, and gives a particular 
account of a battle, fought at the gates of the 
wall, so fixed; 13 II. 1/5, 



The folloiriag lines there oontaiD a description ot 
the precipices of the Tock itself, and of the bat« 
teries of cannon (jJK0}\ff7F&s) with which it was 
fortified : 18 IK 54, 

OisM yi^ef T^q eqMxv visg A;ga/cov 
Ei^' H HS9 ^cL iimoq avT^oim ci^fjut t/touvcou 

the last line implying that it was not easy for a 
hostile ship to enter the bay in the face of tlie' 
cannon, a» asserted again a few lines afterwards,' 

64, 

Hie pui>! «fy0iA£if tse^oim' nohmeq yce^ ett cum 
dse^ eqttfffif^ -a^i ^ owns^ reixoq A^QfUbM. 

and the expressions ^ HBf ^SX and ff^ fJUOi 
tt^ci^&lj in the two last quotations, seem t9 

VOL, V. S ' 
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refer to the name of Caipe, by which Gibraltar js 
frequently called (quasi %aA£^). The follow- 
ing lines denote the great number of cannon 
mounted upon the fortress, 154, 

and the epithet mVTTei^/ig (from m/CO, uro,) in 
the 316th line, 

puts it out of doubt that fire arms were the wea- 
pons in question ; and the extreme vigour of the 
fire, kept up on both sides, is described in the 
following lines, 175, 

Aaivov — 

vyhere, by the word A(i'o$ in M^^^ together witb^ 
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its synonymes Xi^og and ^s^lJUi^m (used pas&iuh) 
we may understand that cannon balls were in an- 
cient as well as in ntodern times, sometimes of 
stone; though tlieir being commorily made of 
iron is hinted broadly enough by the words jSfXf 
5fffOV of the l60th line.* 

In the frequent use of the words /S^TOV^ ^Hf $ 
sndd^OTOly in this 12th book of the Iliad, there 
seem to be many hints at the Britons or the Eng- 
lish by name ; as in line 3^7^ • . "j 

* The loud roar of the cannon is figuratively noticed 

6y tlie voice of iStentor, (wliich Stentor, By the way, 

• • 

again represents the rock of Gibraltar, from sten or sfoney 

• ' ' ', . ' 
and TOf or tauf o?, a mountain,) in 6 II. 78*5, 

Og rotrojf cc\)Sri(rxc}(l qtroy aAAoi znyrfinoyrx — 

aa the name and distance of the flight of a bomb are 
marked by 16 II. il6. 



■TtlAl ^ Mf auT« 



A»;^n yof.'Kx.^ik X^i^^^^^ Co/aC»)0'i isiff^x* 

s 9 
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and in 381, 



* 

G/W VW iSpOTO/ evtl- et passim 

and there seems to be a like special allusion to 
tbem, and to the lions of the arms of England, in 

the line T(Nhs Aso\mvL (i^oToXoryoo icm A^i ; from 

which passages and their context, there is good 
yeason to infer that Gibraltar, at the time in ques- 
tion, was in possession of the English. 

But without enlarging further on that pointy I 
proceed to notice another possession which ^p* 
peiurs to have belonged to the English in those 
timei^ and which must have greatly tended to 
preserve their influence in the East, namely, 
Malt^. This island I take to be represented in 
the Iliad by SdfvfAo^j from (^evoq and fAw^per-^ 
haps, (quasi, a place only to be taken by great; 
strength :) and he is comimpnly seen in company 
with CklOl/yi^g^ who represents Italy, as may be 
seen by referring to the places (already explained 

/ 

in the beginning of the first chapter J which aft. 
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put in stibjectioD to him in the catalogue; his 
name may be derived from 3l0U(d and fi&iuMj 
both words alluding to the lights of the volcaob 
of Vesuvius there. Diomed is drawn from^ b^ 
prototype in 

Fig. 174, 




* 



in which, if the map of Italy be regarded with its 
east side uppermost, his face will be seen looking 
to the south, the brow in the Bay of Salerno, the 
point of the nose about Sorrento, and the mouth 
in the Bay of Naples. His character js one of 
the most conspicuous in the Iliad, and perfectly^ 

■ • * 

consonant with the important part which Italy; 
from its situation, and fhnn its being the redf-' 

dfence of the head of the religion of Eumpe; AMt * 

- - . . . ' • ■*■ . ' 

in all ages have taken' in id affairs: In the fol- 
lowing linesl^ Diomed is seen to be standing by 
Sitenehis; ' (Mdta,) imd tUe wbird-^ Which" 
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him to be so standing, {eCTOLOTOL^) has a special 
allusion to the resemblance of a standing leg, 
commonly called the Boot of Italy, which that 
country exhibits ; while the adjunct^ovjv ayttdofj 
often applied to Diomed, is referable to the Alps 
and Appennine mountains of Italy, (bos, taurus, 
a mountain,) and at the same time perhaps to the 
bow in the hand of the sign Sagittarius, which 
corresponds in position with Italy, as shewn in 
the beginning of this volume. 4 II. 365, 

Ec;oLor 6vd' mmm kxi a^fxcL<n KoKkvfrom 

fhe words iimom and Ci^(JLOL(;i of the above qudta- 
tion are referable to the ships and gallics, (xc^- 
Xjfro/cr/^) of the ports of Maha. And the follow- 
ing lines, in which Sthenelus with Eurymedon, 
that is, with Sicily, (eWer, K^CLTVI^j a cup, the 
crater of i^tna,) is put into action, in subser- 
viency to Nestor, (England,) prove the English 
to have had at least a leaditig-influeiici there, if^ 
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they were not absolute masters of the island ; a 
memorial of which last circumstance still exists 
perhaps in the name of the Castle of St. Angelo, 
one of the most important parts of the fortifica- 
tions of Malta. 8 II. 112, 

«y X7nh(^£ fe^iog iTmoTO. Nforcof 



Too §' etg UfjLCpoTs^o^ /ikiofjtyihsog oL^fJUurx Svjjw 

Another country, which pur ancestors thought 
it necessary to possess, in order to secure their 
influence in India and China, or at least in order 
to have a ready access to those countries, was 
Egypt itself. This country was, in a confined 
sense, the very object of the war of the Iliad ; it 
was TJ^iX^ 7[0}^g^ Ilium or Troy, and when a 
poet of antiquity used this expression, seges ubi 
Troja fuit, I conceive his intention to have been 
to insinuate that the ancient Troy was, in part at 
least, and in a poetical view, constituted by the 
fertility of the corn-bearing plains of the Delta of 
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Egypt. It seems to me, however, that there is 
no country, concerning which more mistaken 
notions are entertained, than in r^ard to Egypt^ 
It is commonly imagined that in old times it 
abounded in the finest cities in the world ; 
whereas, if we except Alexandria, Rosetta, Cairo^ 
Benesuef. Siut, and Girgfe, it contained scarcely 
another city of any note ; and when one consi- 
ders the singularity of its position, in the midst 
of vast deserts, with only a narrow stripe of cul- 
tivable land on the banks of the Nile, and with 
only the inconsiderable ports of Alexandria and 
Rosejtta, it is really surprising that so many cities 
as ihose should be found there. True it is that 
many, many temples remain there, the pride of 
art^ the memorials of grandeur, the wonders of 
the world ; but they are altogether insulated ; 
whereas, it cannot be doubted, that if cities had 
ever existed in their neighbourhood, the ruins of 
such cities would still be found at their sides. 
In the Morea ; on the coasts of Sicily ; on the 
northern coast of Africa, are scattered multitudes 
. of ruins, which attest the existence. in ancient 
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times of splendid cities, depopulated either by the 
sword, the plague, or pestilence ; and noscenda 
ruinis, is an expression used by Lucretius, that 
intimates such remains might be well expected to 
be found. It is true accordingly, that in India 
also, a country which has been remarkably sub- 
ject to political changes, there yet remain the 
evidences of many ruined cities. Among the 
frequent notices of such, taken by Mr. Hodges in 
his Travels, the following instance may be se- 
lected. '^ Agra is supposed to be a place of high 
antiquity : the whole space, or scite of the city, 
is one mass of ruins. — It was impossible to con- 
template the ruins of this grand and venerable 
city, without feeling the deepest impressions of 
melancholy. I am indeed well informed, that 
the ruins extend along the banks of the river, 
(the Jumna,) not less than fourteen English 
miles,*' p. 1 17. 

Denon, in the following passage in p. 943 of 
his Travels, expresses his very natural astonish- 
ment at not finding similar remains in Egypt. 
'^ Si la magnificence de Tinterieur des maisons 
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kioit analogue au feste de ces habitations ulte- 
rieures, comme on le doit croire d' apres les beaux 
meubles peints dans les tombeaux des rois, qu*il 
est a regretter de n'en retrouver aucun vestige! 
Que sontdevenues ces maisons qui renfermoient 
<:e8 richesses ? comment ont-elles disparu ? elles 
:ne peuvent 6tre sous le limon du Nil, puisque 
le quai qui est devant Luxor atteste que le sol 
n'a 6prouv6 qu'une elevation peu considerable. 
£toient-elles en briques non cuites ? les grands 
comme les prfetres habitoient-ils les temples ? et 
le peuple n*avoit-il que des tentes?*' — Denon, 
on another occasion, expressing himself at a loss 
to conceive why nothing is to be seen in Egypt 
but temples, is contented with attributing them 
to the influence of the priesthood ; but if, as is 
highly probable, Egypt was in ancient times con- 
sidered and treated only as a commodious chan- 
nel of communication, a mere thoroughfare be- 
tween Europe and the East, I cannot but think, 
that by repeating here a passage from one of the 
dissertations before referred to, (printed and dis- 
tributed in January, 1806,) the difficulty in ques- 



tion will be greatly diminished. The passage is 
this : " Encore des temples !" says Denon, p. 
176, after expressing the same sirrprize in the 
page preceding, " toujours des temples ! et point 
de quais, ni de ponts, point de thermes, point dd 
theatres, pas un edifice d* utilitfe ou de commo- 
dit6 publique: j' observois avec soin, je cher- 
chois m6me, et je ne voyois que des temples, des 
murailles couvertes d' embl^mes obscurs, d' hie- 
roglyphes qui attestoient 1* ascendant des prfetres, 
qui sembloient dominer encore sur toutes ces 
mines/* Yet if, as I have elsewhere expressed 
myself to suspect, (viz. in this place, in treating 
of Homer,) Egypt in the most ancient times was 
the natural possession of the English, the natural 
masters of the sea ; if the same dominion of the 
sea would in course possess them of the com- 
merce of the East (in one way to which Egypt 
lay) ; if the opulence arising from that commerce 
would furnish abundant funds, and the gene- 
rosity of our forefathers, after carrying all the arts 
and sciences to perfection themselves, gave them 
the wish to transmit the remembrance of their 
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discoveries to posterity ; and if, lastly, Egypt, so 
situated, abounds in granite and other stones of 
the most durable nature for such a purpose ; there 
results, from these fe^ remarks, a satisfactory so- 
lution of Denon's difficulties: and it may be 
asked, for what more noble ends could works 
so truly noble have been conceived and exe- 
cuted ?" 

But, whatever weight this reasoning on that 
point may have with the reader, it seems clear to 
me that the poet, in the second book of the Iliad, 
intends to state that Agamemnon (France) had 
latent designs upon Egypt ; just as we have had 
occasion to see the same designs entertained by 
the same country in very recent times : 2 II. 35, 



4>i4 yo^ oy eupHam Tlpixf/is woJuv nfMri Kentoo 

— * 

For this purpose Agamemnon seizes the (TKW^po^fj 
or assumes the <!bief command in Europe, -and 
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calls a council of the Greeks (that is to say, the 
Europeans,) to promote his design ; notwithstand- 
ing that he himself, in his speech to the council, 
acknowledges that he is unequal to the under- 
taking, S II. 141, 

Ou yoL^ STi Tpow OLip^(T0yLBi— 

and in fact the Greeks (the Europeans), in so far 
as they are affected by his influence over them, 
abandon the pursuit and fly to their ships, in or- 
der to return to their own country ; whereupon 
the sceptre of command is resigned by Agamemnon 
to Ulysses who represents the naval power of 
England ; and from hence it clearly appears to 
what hero or country it was the real intention of 
the poet to ascribe the supreme authority in 
Europe, namely, to Ulysses or to England^ 3 U. 
185, 

At/T^ y ArpeSfO) KypuiisyDim amog « Afcij* 
iisloLTo 01 cvmv^ wxTp(f>m OL(p^nrov cuei 

Ulysses accordingly undertakes the mansgenaeat 
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of the war in chief, and begins by reducing the' 
refractory to due subordination by the punishment 
of Thersites. By this punishment of Thersites is 
meaned the punishment of the Africans, or Egyp- 
tians, for their revolts ; and in inflicting the correc- 
tion he takes occasion to exclaim, with allusion 
to the superiority of his own power, and to the 
royal nature of that power, as limited howevet 
bv law,2 II. 303, 

The rest is known: it is recorded in history 
that by such agents, and by such means, Troy 
was at length subdued. Memorials of this 
great conquest still remain, under the veil 
of fable, in every branch of art, in sculpture, 
statuary, architecture, and poetry : and, though 
it may be little imagined, there is also a strik- 
ing evidence of it existing at this time under 
our eyes, in the very beautiful piece of ordnance, 
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brought, a few years since, from Alexandria, in 
Egypt, and placed in St. James's Park, After 
what has been premised respecting the antiquity 
of the invention of gunpowder, this may now not 
appear improbable ; and, as the characters chiselled 
upon its surface, prove with sufficient clearness 
cthat it was founded in this country, 1 hope the . 
.day is not very distant, when it may be replaced by 
the side o^ the Pharos at Alexandria, and once 
more remain there as an image of British power. 
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fig. 150, Aries 7 

151, Taurus 8 

152, Gemini 16 

153, Cancer 18 
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158, Sagittarius 26 

159, Capricomus »..•• 28 

160, Aquarius ;. 81 

161, Pisces 38 
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Fig. 162, Menelaos • • • • 80 

163> Chryseis • 100 

164, Briseis : 104 

165, Hector 122 

166, Andromache 128 

J 67, Andromache's Nurse, or Arabia • • • • . 180 

168, Astyanax, or the Persian Gulf . . • • • 181 

169, Nestor Iftjr 

170> Idomeneus •; 160 

(Plate in. The Tea-plant in 109) 

171, The two Triangles, or, Star of Six Points . • 238 

172, Hieroglyphic Cannon • 2S0 

173, Hieroglyphic Musket • 250 

174, Diomed 201 
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